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WE RECOGNIZED Paris as the capital of France and of 
every free man’s country as well—the country of the 
mind. That has no frontiers and knows no distinction of 
race, recognizing (and with what grace !) only humanity. 
When you have said “humanity”, you have stated 
of what, the world over, France had been felt to be the 
home. 

At the moment she is forced to house those, of her 
race and of the enemy’s, who hold other ideals. The 
more important, therefore, that we speak now for her 
in a spirit that is her own. I take some comfort 
from knowing that this number, which goes out as a 
salute, is even more necessary now than in the days, a 
little less dark, in which it was planned. 

It is not here our duty to lament the causes which 
led to her calamity and may presage ours. We can 
only bear ourselves so as to remain grateful for the 
best she has given mankind; even if some of her 
governors have given to mankind’s foe not only her 


people, but her pledges to them and to the world. 


* * * 
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FRENCH WRITERS HAVE always shown lively interest 
in this review. For the past five years, particularly, 
their appreciation of our aims has resulted in happy 
collaboration 

Many are missing from this number and readers will 
grieve that some may be “ missing” in fact. What- 
ever their fate, our thoughts are with them, our 
sympathy is theirs. Much matter has not arrived 
and from several authors it has been impossible to 
hear. There is, therefore, a certain amount by British 
writers—but all on themes which, where not actually 
French, are, I think, applicable. Thus, it seemed to me 
that Adrienne Monnier’s memoirs of the other war were 
well followed by Rickword’s study of English poetry 
written in 1914-18, and the poem succeeding that is 
specifically verse occasioned by war, however strange it 
may seem to carry mention of Leopold. For myself, 
I decided that with events changing even more rapidly 
than our methods of explaining them, the best service 
the editor could do was to roll Editorial and News Reel 
into one, and provide thereby a Journal of War which 
would give, I hope, some idea of the conditions amid 
which this review continues in these weeks before the 
flower follows the thorn at present pressing so grievously. 


* * * 


ON THE WAY to work at the hospital I go by my old 
school. The house is empty. The school went some years 
ago, absorbed by another, but last September the house 
was reopened for troops. “ Mere boys ”’ is a phrase often 
used of young soldiers: so be it: “‘ mere boys”’ filled 
the windows again, and woke up the playground. 
Though it was out of my way, I liked to go by. 
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We were quiet at the hospital, with mostly evacuated 
old men. Sometimes the sight of a row of them, senility 
flat on its back, wasn’t the best preparative to a morning’s 
work. It was good to see the house lively. 

* * * 


THE HOUSE IS empty again. But the hospital, they say, 
will soon fill. Many more nurses will be on my pay- 
roll. Already the ground-floor wards have been cleared, 
for reception of casualties. That is a wide term. 


“Wounded ’”’ means soldiers. ‘‘ Casualty”’ takes us 
allin. This war makes no distinction of persons. 
Ee * as 


INDEED, I HAVE never understood to my own satisfac- 
tion why we claim sanctuary for casualties. When did 
the red cross of the crusaders become, so to speak, the 
white flag ? At what point does man, vessel of whatever 
spirit you may consider, cease to be serviceable when 
living, and become sacred when hurt? Not as soon as 
wounded—only when found, stretcher-borne and con- 
veyed to ambulance. Once he was whole: now he is 
a wreck—but he must be sacred till he is repaired, redistri- 
buted and the killing continued. Well, reason revolts. 

Prevent men from being killed. Once that has failed, 
agree—reasonably—that the bombing of wounded is no 
different from the bombing of others helpless from the 
air. Once consider men “‘ man-power”’ and you are 
done. So are they; under whatever cross or other 
symbol they are hit. 


Me * * 
I FIND MYSELF already up against one disadvantage 


of being British—this disadvantage is awareness of 
joke. God knows, my blood boils, and I could 
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be as scared as I’m cross. But the picture of, say, three 
sprung-heel firemen, a station master, and some assorted 
priests descending from the heavens, armed to the teeth, 
is too much for me. 
I do take it seriously. But not seriously enough. 
I am in that entirely English. 
* oo * 


‘“‘ THEY BEGIN EARLY to-night,’’ we say, as the panes 
rattle. We have had gunfire for only two nights, but it 
is to be taken as part of it now. Last night, it was planes, 
five flying low. The night before, guns. On the whole, 
I prefer the guns. They sound blustering, which lessens 
them. But the planes buzz behind the glass, cold, like 
a wasp. One doesn’t know when they will sting—and 
one has to learn to distinguish the buzz. 
* * * 


ALL THOSE WE fely on could prove our undoing. The 
nurse may carry germs in her syringe, the Sisters—if 
I see one J have not met before, dare I swear I shall 
not look for the jackboots beneath her black robe ? 

Never mind. I could take even that, I think, for what 
Sister Catherine said to-day. “‘So we have bombed 
another troop-train. Yes, yes”? (she has a habit of 
nodding as she speaks and when she nods, she looks 
on the ground). Then she raised old, but blue, serene 
eyes. “‘ May God forgive me for saying, that is good 
news.” 

Dear Sister, for the wisdom, the embracing width in 
that statement, God bless you as well. You have made 
the day much less difficult. 


* * * 


SO REYKJAVIK WAS surprised to see troops! Well, 
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uniforms are out of place there; the six or so police 
look over-militant and the air felt violated if even a 
Danish or Norwegian in other than naval dress came 
ashore. Now, the British are there. I like to think, 
not for the first time. One hundred and thirty years ago, 
an English newspaper declared that “it is not probable 
that our government can have any thought of retaining 
the island”. That was after “a dozen British seamen, 
headed by a London soap-boiler and the captain of an 
English trader ’’ marched to the Governor’s residence 
and, not to put too fine a point upon it, seized Iceland. 
Rhys Davies reminds us of this in his book, Sea Urchin. 
It is a good story and, as might be expected, he tells 
it well. 

se * a 
THOSE BRITISH SEAMEN are now succeeded, more legally, 
by British soldiery. Good luck to them. I hope some 
I know are among them. Do the officers, I wonder, 
dance at the Borg Hotel, and the men at the Island ? 
How do they get on with the beer, and does the same taxi- 
driver still bootleg ? The shops should do well. I must 
remember to ask about our orders from the book- 
sellers there. 

x * % 
THERE IS A type of radio-listener who feeds his 
masochism from the mike. There is another in whom the 
call to mobilize energy releases such sadism that he 
expends his own in delighting at the conscription of 
others more controlled than himself. 


* * * 


I LISTEN TO the news. The same. Advance held—but 
advance continues. We hold them here, they filter in 
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there. Our men fight step by step—yes, but the steps 
are going the wrong way. However, no worse. I look 
out of the window. Next door, the old man is bedding 
geraniums, ‘“‘ The position is one of ever-increasing 
gravity.”’ What’s that ? But, my dear radio, the news had 
been good—that is, at least no worse. Ah, well, that’s 
it, the old tactics—here as well as there ; headline minute 
successes, put danger in tiny print, tucked away. “ Ever- 
increasing gravity.” 

The old man continues with his geraniums. He 
shouldn’t have bought them? Should have sent the 
money to a fund? Yes; but if he hadn’t, there might 
be necessary a Fund for Florists. Nurserymen, as well as 


others, must live. 
* oe * 


OF COURSE, THE way he plants them may be a message 
—five in a row, fifth column. A full bed, no landing 
here. Say it with flowers ! 

What one can imagine, to-day ! And yet, none of it 
improbable. Only the nightmare comes true. 

I wrote in 1934 a novel in which two abdicated kings 
were among a shipload war-stranded in Iceland. The 
peace-conference was held there, it being the only country 
left habitable—and the belligerents went to war over 
that. The book was turned down by fourteen publishers, 
not only for being bad, ill-written, and dull, but because 
it was “ too fantastic’. 


* x * 


THIS FLAT, IN which I try to balance the books from the 
hospital, is at a cross-roads. Before black-out this 
evening, filled lorries went up one side, ambulances 
filed down the other—I could not see if they were full 
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or empty. They mean either wounded or air-raid 
rehearsal. 
ae ¥2)” * 
MY WARD-SISTER said to-day, “I came to nurse 
wounded. I was disappointed at first, having these ”’ (the 
old men). “But I’ve got fond of them, and now I begin 
to dread what I may see . . . you don’t mind my saying 
this ? I know so many out there.” 
I wonder if she, too, has lost five. 


Be * * 


Up IN LONDON—on my way to the office, I was struck 
by an advertisement in Trafalgar Square. ‘“‘ Isle of Man— 
the best A.R.P.”’ 

That makes it seem the odder they don’t intern alien 
women over sixty. Considering the ages of our generals 
and statesmen, it is illuminating to notice that women 
on reaching that age should be regarded as harmless. 
No doubt it may be comparatively easy to keep a watch 
on their physical movements, but has a centenarian never 
concealed a transmitting set in her crochet ? One wonders 
what Queens Victoria and Elizabeth would have thought 
of this age limit to usefulness. The time seems ripe for 
Dames Tempest, Smyth, and Vaughan to take up arms 
against this insult. Once more, fie on half-measures ! 
I would intern all alien women under 16 and over 6o. 
Then those between can’t look like either, will come out 
in their true colours and we shall know where we stand. 


2k * * 
Nurse BLENKINSOP WILL soon be an obsession. My 
cash balance is 3s. 7d. But I should have 4s. 8d. If 1 am 


only 1s. 1d. down, why isn’t that 1s. 2d., the price of 
a Health stamp ? It is ironical that, a dunce here at school 
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¢ 


over Maths., and having to take it as “‘extra’’ later 
on, I should now be—honorary bursar. But all 
would be well but for Nurse Blenkinsop. Always paid, 
never seen, because “ nights’, and no Health Insurance 
card. For forty odd weeks have I put by her stamps, 
and one day she will probably tell me that she has 
no card. 
* Xe a 

THE PIER IS mined. There are buckets of sand down its 
length, and at its middle a fixed-bayoneted self-con- 
scious young soldier (against sabotage of slot-machines ?). 
But at the end of it, a notice “ Bathing temporarily 
suspended’. Nothing “forbidden”’, for “the dura- 
tion’. Just suspended. 


5 * * 


DUNKIRK Was A miracle. Like so many, it involved 
martyrdom. Up in London again, at the bottom of my 
row, I see the “little boats’’, returned from that 
Resurrection regatta. They rock at anchor. How many 
of my friends did they carry ? Or any? 


* 78 * 


TO GET CLEAR about Nurse Blenkinsop’s card, I went 
to-day to another hospital. Much concern there about 
stretcher parties. On my return, I asked where were our 
shelters. The Sister replied ‘‘ Many of the patients cannot 
be moved. We shall be with them. So we do not need 
shelters’. It makes it much simpler. 


* * * 
My bay oFF to-day. Deliberately and with care, I 


made expedition to a sea-castle. Before the war I was 
much there for week-ends. Lately I have longed to see 
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again this stretch of country, where once we were 
invaded. Very green is the grass this year, the trees are 
thick and there is not yet that barrenness of wild flower 
which makes full summer less rich. There was the sea- 
gate; there, at the foot of that tower seen through a 
grille, the waves used to wash ... meadows now, 
but to-day as dangerous as any sea that brought an 
alien army to our coast. On those meadows air-borne 
troops now can land, or attempt to. 

The foolishness of it! The staring-you-in-the-face 
simple suicide of these Nazis! Theirs is not the way 
to win a war, even if it happens they seem to. It is 
not for life they go to war. It is death—their own. 
Which, according to their custom, they do not woo, 


but rape. 
x * * 


WHEN OUR YOUTH was starving, after the last war, 
it still stuck to life. When German youth starved, it took 
to Hitleria. O German youth, you who climbed moun- 
tains, wandered, and boasted of an endurance which was 
negation, not harnessing, of pain, had you but known our 
youth! They didn’t climb—but didn’t fall. Out of work, 
they leant against lamp-posts. Baffled, by the look of it 
beaten and lazy. But they needed no one to tell them 
they were men; they waited only for someone to 
recognize it.... You dared not lean, German youth ; 
were too frightened of falling ; and, as always happens, 
flung yourselves finally from further heights. You cannot 
see it, but you fling yourself in proportion to the height 
of your Hitler, looming on his hermetic peak. You can 
see nothing beyond. You cannot face life, so you 
identify yourselves in disguise with those you kill. 
Poor youth, trained only to kill, uncreative, uncertain, 
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unnecessary, and knowing that—having placed your 
obsession over Ammagau, what future was left but to 
rush down in a unity only Gadarene ? 


* * * 


How TRYING IT is to watch in action what one has so 
long seen in imagination! I interest myself never so 
much in the Now as in the Next, and with so many of my 
friends dying, it is no longer their fate I can think of. 
They will forgive me for that. One wrote once, “ Since 
I am here, I wish I could be here for all.”’ 

Some will come back. And we know to what. I think 
of the after-years, the unemployment, the under-nourish- 
ment, the loss not of life, but of its tributaries. War 
lops not only the limbs; wrecks the roots. Many of 
these went out after long unemployment—that had been 
their life; we know their death. The life they will 
return to, even a fool can imagine. They knew it, 
but fought. Though with heavy hearts we shall greet 
what remnant return, may our heaviness have purpose, 
this time. May we use our hands not to wave, but to 
pull into jobs. Let that, then, be our welcome. 


* * ae 


THE AIR-RAID REHEARSAL was a success. Fifty stretchers, 
arrived, the casualties all acted well—literally acted. 
One nurse won honours—‘ she was supposed to 
have had part of the roof fall in on her, so she screamed 
for an hour, she was marvellous.” ‘Their make-up,” 
matron said, ‘‘ was a real work of art.’? One man had 
his nose covered in plaster, that was split and red paint 
put inside. Others had glass sticking out of eyes, hands 
and necks. They did burns by sticking on sausage skins 
and then painting them. When two nurses undid a 
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man, supposed to have a stomach wound, the sausage 
skins were so realistically like intestines that they fainted. 
So we knew the rehearsal had been a success. 

Flying glass seems unfriendly. I shall buy me a 
fencing mask. 

x x 
NIGHTS WHEN THE sirens go seem always less noisy 
than others. There is a raid now, as I correct these 
proofs. Sitting in the hall, with the doors around 
shut, one can hear nothing of what is going on— 
I can understand the feeling of those in country with 
communications cut off—and the proof before me 
reminds me that that is why the translation from André 
Chamson comes to so abrupt a stop.... Violaine 
Hoppenot, who opens the number, was born in Santiago 
in 1923. Until 1939, she led the life of a diplomat’s 
daughter in Brazil, Germany, Syria and China, and 
when I last heard from her was finishing her studies 
of Latin, Greek, Philosophy and English in Paris.... 
Jean Malaquais, author of one of our stories, is a young 
Pole who learnt French in three years. He was awarded 
a prize for his first novel, Les Javanais, which he wrote 
in French. 
* & * 

THE LAST OF the old men went to-day. “ Don’t forget 
to come to my funeral, Bill,’ one old dodderer said, 
“you'll outlast me’’ (Bill was eighty himself). The 
wards are bare now, for a bit, and the hospital empty, 
as my old school. Soon it will fill. Perhaps with some 
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of the boys that were there. Unless they are “gone”. 


FRENCH YOUTH AND ENGLISH YOUTH 
By VIOLAINE HOPPENOT 


OF ALL THE problems concerning Franco-British 
solidarity, the one which we must immediately look into 
is that of fraternization between French and English 
youth. That close union of our two countries which 
should form the core of future Europe has little chance 
of surviving, if the young generations of both countries 
do not succeed in creating between them that current 
of active sympathy which can only be based on complete 
mutual understanding. In order that the ties between 
our two countries shall not be broken during the years 
following peace, whether from neglect, indifference 
engendered by a feeling of victorious security, or the 
inevitable difficulties which will arise, it is imperative 
that our youth should be in constant contact, that they 
should have opportunities to work out all those problems 
deciding their fate, and so prevent the two countries 
sliding away from each other. 

I think the real movement of fraternization cannot be 
launched until the end of the war, when normal con- 
ditions will permit travel, reunions, and a great material 
effort impossible at the moment. In the meantime young 
people should lose no time in communicating from one 
country to the other, in putting out feelers, and finding 
out, through inquiries, articles, and a network of 
correspondence, just what should be done to realize 
this project. An outline should then be drawn from the 
many replies, ideas, and suggestions, to be put into 
action on the first days of peace. It is important that 
when the time comes one should not be driven to hesitant 
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or incoherent measures, which would be unanimously 
criticized and judged absurd. 

Further, from now on, through the medium of 
magazines, newspapers, radio programmes—and even 
short and topical meetings in schools—the rising genera- 
tion should be awakened to its future responsibility to 
the role which will enable it to maintain peace better 
than its elders. It should be shown by means of easily 
understood historical, geographical, and economic 
facts, that it is on their close co-operation that a future 
of security and prosperity for Europe rests. 

Moreover, tuition of the two languages should 
undergo a reform in schools of both countries ; English 
classes in French schools should be compulsorily 
undertaken by English tutors, and vice versa. It is the 
only way of bringing these languages to life, rendering 
them effective, and making them into something more 
than a dull exam subject, forgotten as quickly as algebra 
and physics. In this way young people will acquire 
an interest in their neighbouring country’s literature and 
culture, tracing beneath the differences the things which 
the two countries are united in sharing. 

But the most important effort, bearing on young 
people of more than seventeen—those evincing a 
consciousness of themselves, thinking about the world 
around them, selecting values to believe in and to devote 
their spirit to—is to facilitate and generalize exchanges 
between Universities. Every student wishing it should 
be able to spend six months or a year in a neighbour- 
ing country’s university. 

But we must consider not only University youth ; 
although the intellectuals may reach a successful under- 
standing and find points of contact, young people 
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among the lower and lower-middle classes have no 
such opportunities, and it is just these whom it is most 
important to bring together. This movement, I think, 
can only spring from youth itself; no official initiative 
can inspire a following and a complete confidence from 
the young, who are inclined as a rule to mistrust any 
steps taken by executives and “ authorities” set above 
them. Further, as these authorities almost always limit 
themselves to speeches as fiery as they are vague, one 
is inclined to take no notice of what they proclaim. 
It seems to me, also, that there should be an organization 
of Franco-British youth, founded by a group of young 
French and English people determined to see their 
mission through, and to devote to it all the time and 
activity possible. This organization should have two 
main centres, in Paris and in London, and little by little 
it should establish committees in provincial towns. At its 
head should be a discreet board of members capable of 
making decisions, shouldering responsibilities, and 
maintaining contact with public authorities . . . that 
is to say, people of guaranteed reliability. It strikes me, 
moreover, that a movement can only last and prove 
useful if it is helped, that is to say partly subsidized, 
by both Governments. I know that financial assistance 
granted to a movement exclusively run for youth, will 
stir up considerable annoyance; but it is not by going 
on the way we are now, that is by not doing anything, 
that we will achieve any sort of understanding. The 
duty of this organization would lie partly in the correlating 
of initiative, and providing a mediator between the 
young generation and the authorities in charge of the 
problems concerning them. It would handle all necessary 
inquiries and measures, and in particular undertake 
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exchanges of young people in families—exchanges 
which should operate on a far greater scale than hereto- 
fore, and extend to all classes. It would devise an 
attractive propaganda for these exchanges, and should 
try to achieve an excellent distribution, finding, in 
order to avoid disagreement and misunderstandings, 
for young people of one country a similar background 
to their own in the other country. There would be 
a more active task as well, that of organizing community 
trips, tourist excursions through both countries and 
the other, always carried out by groups made up of 
English and French. Camping could be arranged on 
the same principle, so that there should be constantly 
one Franco-British contingent travelling through France, 
and another through England. Contact with the country 
life of both nations and the sportive solidarity which 
springs up between travelling companions and campers 
comprise, I feel, the most important factors uniting 
both sets of youth. In this way the English could 
realize that French youth has a capacity for other things 
besides burying itself in books, and the French would 
get over the idea that young Englishmen are solely 
interested in football and cricket. 

In the capitals there should be constantly organized 
visits from groups of young people, welcomed and 
guided round by those of their own age in the country 
visited ; these would be responsible for showing them 
monuments and museums, and taking them to the 
theatre, to exhibitions, to concerts, or to meetings 
likely to rouse their interest. Lastly, this organization 
of Franco-British youth should hold regular reunions, 
sometimes in London, sometimes in Paris, where one 
would discuss any new measures to be taken, where 
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suggestions would be made and criticisms aired, and where, 
finally, a large number of young people would be enabled 
to participate in this life, in the administration of the 
movement which must remain exclusively their movement 
and not something official and nominal in the hands 
of public executives. At these reunions young people 
returning from the neighbouring country could, from 
time to time, relate their impressions and memories. 
Conferences could also be held, and debates on 
all sorts of topical questions—the most living way 
of being in touch with ideas of the moment and the 
feelings of one person and another. Finally, a magazine 
or periodical newspaper edited partly in English and 
partly in French, could bring a glimpse of the reunions 
to those unable to attend, and could also be a useful 
feature of union between the two youth contingents. 

Naturally, in practice, a number of problems would 
arise which I cannot conjecture here. The most important 
would concern the cost of travel, which would have 
to be very low, otherwise it would be impossible to 
extend the movement to a large number of young 
people; for lodgings, students’ hostels in both capitals 
might prove very useful. All these secondary problems 
can be solved bit by bit, and with determination what 
can one not achieve ? But I feel that it is through working 
from such a foundation, that a widespread and solid 
link can be formed between the youth of our two 
countries. In any case I would be happy if these 
suggestions from a young French girl aroused a few 
thoughts, criticisms, and suggestions, the first sign of 
that sympathetic interest without which all effort of 
mutual understanding would be in vain. 


(Translated by Perdita Macpherson) 


MEMORIES OF THE OTHER WAR 


PAR Ae ef 
By ADRIENNE MONNIER 


WAR AGAIN. 

I became a bookseller during the last one, in 
November, 1915. I must admit honestly, that the 
terrible goddess brought me luck, as did the train 
accident of November, 1913 when my father was almost 
killed ; it earned him the indemnity that he gave me to 
start my business. 

I often think of the saying of Heraclitus: “ Life is 
born from necessity and discord,’’ a saying that I see as 
a tragic mask with squared lips—the mouth open always 
for the cry, the moan, or the reproach. 

A child tears its mother’s womb when it comes into 
the world, her cries tear the father’s heart. Sacrifice 
after sacrifice is made for its benefit, yet in spite of such 
sacrifice life is no unalloyed happiness for the child. 
The golden age is a myth, there are teething troubles, all 
the rest of growing up. Only people and things come 
to the child’s level to smile at him. 

Thus because it was wartime, there was a general con- 
fusion that helped my project. My parents were wise 
enough and mad enough to entrust me with the few 
funds they had, that they had ever had. On account of 
the war, shops were available at possible prices in the 
noble academic quarter to which I aspired. My com- 
petitors could not squeeze me out, most of them were 
in the army. Life had slowed down, there was all the 
necessary time to learn a trade of which I had had no 
practical experience. I loved books, that was all, and my 
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work permitted me to stack my walls with them. I 
would be able to plunge into the ocean of knowledge. 
Alas, things were not as simple as they seemed at first. 
My inexperience led me into many difficulties, through 
many trials. Perhaps if I had known the dangers I should 
never have ventured to begin! All’s well that ends well. 

When I think of those years 1915-16-17 and 18, and 
how can we do otherwise to-day but think of them, I am 
back in the region of pure childhood. 

Many people think that when I first established my 
shop, I had about me already a group of friends, who 
influenced me to take this course rather than the other, 
who made the bookshop, for instance, merely a little 
chapel close to the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. I have so 
often been accused of this; yes, it was, from some of 
them, an accusation. 

In actual fact, it was otherwise. I was unknown when 
I arrived at the rue de ’Odéon. The shop that I rented 
had been occupied previously by antiquarians specializing 
in cupboards from Normandy. I had been myself at the 
Annales for three years, as secretary to the worthy Madame 
Brisson and at this office (the essence of the Right Bank) 
I had made no ties or none that I wanted either to 
encourage or keep. The writers that I preferred either 
never entered the place or were as yet unknown there ; 
in time everything happens. I formed my tastes and 
ideas absolutely independently and a group counted for 
nothing. 

The Left Bank called and to-day, still, it calls, it holds 
me. I can no more imagine leaving it than that some 
organ of the body can leave its appointed place in the 
physical system. 

I have already described how, when I was still at the 
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Annales, I visited Rachilde and begged her to give me 
a small job on the Mercure de France and what an idiotic 
idea it seemed both to Vallette and to herself. 

My first steps as “‘ Odéonienne”’ were towards the 
Mercure de France and the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
but to their sales departments, not their salons! My 
first homage was offered to their book-keepers, to 
Mr. Blaizot at the Mercure, Mr. Gorce at the N.R.F. 
St. Peter himself, on guard at the gates of Paradise, 
could not have inspired me with more respect than these 
two excellent gentlemen. I think I must often have 
amused them, I was so gay, each time that I rushed in 
with my orders. 

No, in opening my shop my primary idea was not to 
gain the good graces of the authors but of their books, 
those volumes into which they put the best of themselves 
and of us all. I looked for the Kingdom of God, the 
remainder was added to it. 

This remainder came to me in no niggardly fashion. 
It was not an indifferent matter, you will say, for it was 
actually the friendship of writers, the most pleasant and 
desirable relationship open to good, middle-class society. 
A relationship where every friendship is a distinction. 

Do you remember reading in the life of the termite 
how white ants love nothing better than to walk around 
their enormous Queen, to caress her, lick her, flick off 
tiny pieces from her body? Literature, in which we 
express our soul, in words, these words governed by us, 
ourselves governed in turn by them, literature is a queen 
of termites. It is not happiness to come near her, it is a 
kind of progression. 

How many girls, how many women, have envied me, 
have dreamed about such a life! A few, like me, have 
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tried to open a shop themselves. Nearly all of them 
have been discouraged after a few months. They have 
realized that it was not simply a question of creating a 
salon but that there was a heavy load, a mass of irksome 
duties, many of them onerous, to bear as well. Order, 
parcels, accounts. The endless invasion of dust and old 
papers. 

Tidiness is a better teacher than most treatises on 
wisdom; small problems throw light on large ones. 
We understand the necessity of space. The drama of a 
bookshop is always want of room. Books are added 
to books annually, we have to find a new corner annually 
in which to put up another shelf. If the earth were to be 
ours, we should still be short of storage! Space... 
that is a myth. It will exist as long as thought is there, 
as long as there is vigilance. Quantity never submerges, 
or only for a brief moment, places dedicated to quality, 
where battles are fought almost exclusively in the mind, 
not in the exterior world, where mankind gives place 
and substance only to matters worthy of them and 
decisions are made without too much self-indulgence, 
such indulgence being the source of the worst disasters. 

What I have just written applies—of course—to the 
bookshop. 


Duties, for a bookseller, have their compensations, 
there are visits ; those of authors and enlightened readers. 
At such moments, life is magnificent ; conversation so 
exhilarating that one emerges from it gasping and half 
drunk. 

Only there are not simply such visits, there is all the 
coming and going of customers, more or less good 
tempered, more or less exacting. A bookseller, from 
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many aspects, is merely a trader, like everyone else. He 
has to be consecrated, always on guard. The chief 
difficulty is to reconcile generosity and graciousness, 
necessary element to the land of books, with material 
considerations, a very necessary factor unless one 
wishes to shut up shop. 

I remember how I suffered at the beginning if an 
irritable or even a dull customer arrived, when I was 
deep in a good conversation or an inspiring book. What 
torture it was to leave the book or the friend. I could 
feel my face hardening, devils nudged my elbow, winked 
at me, what are you waiting for, why can’t we send 
them away? I decided finally that this could not 
continue; like the truly religious, one must have no 
preferences—or so few. The spirit of literature is a 
universal one. I forced myself to smile at everyone who 
came ; at first it was a forced grin and pasted on, then 
small victories led to larger ones; my smile of welcome 
made me smile myself. 


% * * 


If Fargue was the author who influenced our outward 
life the most, my personal master, leader, or guru, as the 
Hindus would say, was Jules Romains. 

I met Romains at about the same time as Fargue, at 
the beginning of 1916, but I had discovered his work 
much earlier. I was still at the Annales, where he was 
totally ignored, when I read in 1913 his short story 
Ancien maitre des hommes (now part of the Vin Blanc 
de la Villette) in the Mercure de France. This story 
upset all my ideas. Since my childhood I have been 
passionately interested in religion and occultism. I was 
only ten when instinctively I began to study graphology, 
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chiromancy, physiognomy. The word magic had a 
magical effect upon my spirit. 

I do not think that this was stupid of me. I wanted 
to be a mage in the spiritual, not the temporal, world. 
Novalis expressed perfectly almost all of the aspirations 
of my adolescence. 

Romains gave me, at the moment that I needed it, 
solid nourishment, a more progressive and precise view 
of life. I was twenty-two. 

I read all that Romains had published up to that 
date: La Vie Unanime, Mort de Quelqu’un, Les Copains, 
Sur les Quais de la Villette, Puissances de Paris, Odes 
et Priéres, Un Etre en marche. 1 was off to Sansot and 
to Messein to hunt out copies of Le Manuel de déification 
and Le Bourg Régénéré. It was intoxication, satiety. 
Unanimisme seemed a magnificent idea, fecund, truly 
of genius. It was the strongest and clearest answer, or 
so it seemed to me, ever to be given to the religious 
question. 

It amuses me to-day, when I watch the young discover 
sociology, to think that it was a word one dared not use 
in literature only a few years ago, without the risk of 
ridicule. 

In the Manuel de déification, published in 1910, there 
is this phrase that I have always found amazing: “ Your 
greatest God now, is perhaps your greatest town... .”’ 

Yes, Romains had a great influence upon many of 
my opinions. Just at the moment when I was ready to 
form a group, he provided me with valuable nourish- 
ment, and armour for my mind that was too inclined to 
quietism. 

Would you like to know how I met him? I decided 
to write to him, in December, 1915, or January, 1916. 
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I took, to serve as letter paper, a sheet of transparent 
crystal paper upon which I wrote more or less as 
follows :— 

“ At 7, rue de L’Odéon, there is a bookshop that 
admires your work.” 

(As you will note, I was neither a man nor a woman, 
simply a bookshop.) 

He came shortly afterwards (he still had his beard 
then) and asked for Mr. Monnier. I was so happy that 
I had not let him guess my sex. 

In those days, I knew the Odes by heart and said them 
to myself every evening, almost in tears. The complete 
works of the originator of Unanimisme were displayed 
in my shop window to the gaze of passers by. It was 
this very window that brought Sylvia Beach in, who 
became my great friend. Sylvia had short hair, there- 
fore I had my own cut as well. At that time, this was 
ridiculously brave, particularly for anyone “in trade”’. 
Christine Lalou was one of the first to follow my example. 
I note here, in passing, that the first women to cut their 
hair, in 1916-1917, were the professors. 


(Translated by Bryher) 


FROM “FOUR MONTHS ” 
(The Notebook of a French Liaison Officer) 


By ANDRE CHAMSON 


I COME BACK to this central idea. We are in this war to 
prevent the “‘ violation ”’ of France. (Is this a word from 
Agrippa that comes back to me?) Violation. I mean 
by this to drag France by violence from the direction, 
the way, the evolution proper to her. It is of little 
consequence to me to know “ whither France goes’, 
if it be really herself in movement with her royal 
pace, her peasant’s tread, balanced and orderly, even 
in her excesses. 

The clock hands turn. I must try to doze off, beside 
my telephone. Thoughts crowd and push themselves, 
one on the top of the other, when sleep is near. Am I 
become a nationalist ? Does this abstraction only drive 
me both in action and in dream? No, it is no abstrac- 
tion, but a vital force. I am no nationalist in the modern 
sense of this century, but a part of the community of 
men that makes, and that has made, all of what I am. 
There will be time later to come back to this. Only 
and from to-night I want to say what France means to 
me; it is the spindle of such possibilities and urges as 
has woven the stuff of which Iam made. It is my own 
self that I defend. Who violates her, violates myself, 
and writing this, I do not think of honour. It has 
taken so many, many centuries to make this language, 
this architecture, this way of living! I am myself 
because of such experiences, broken merely at the 
thought that I might lose them. 


* *x * 
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I thought, returning to the lines to-day, that for a 
normal life, I mean by this the life of a man that is not 
traversed by so wide reaching a catastrophe as a war, 
only the experience of childhood and youth is important, 
because it is the one that discovers “‘ des choses nouvelles” 
as Stendhal says for Fabrice. As a novelist, I have 
known this for a long time. I knew that the modulation, 
the song, what the artist has to say, come from this 
period of life or achieve their full intensity only through 
the functioning of such a time. We sing, speak of, 
explain or disallow the world that we discovered at 
seventeen, after seventeen years of amazement or revolt, 
or else we do nothing. Only, should war come, we 
begin to discover new things again, a fresh world. We 
re-learn a language, we re-learn to walk, people and 
things become a new experience. Afterwards, if we are 
not too old or too tired, if we have not paid for our 
discoveries with our lives, we can sing, speak of, explain 
or disallow it. Wiewed from such an angle, a gigantic 
catastrophe is a gift like that of life. 

Enough of dreaming. I must try to get some sleep 
in my mountain sleeping bag, with the telephone beside 
me, under the noise of the wind. 

* * * 


(Translated by Bryher) 


WAR AND POETRY (1914-18) 


Part 2: From Rhetoric to Realism 
By EDGELL RICKWORD 


IT 1s HARD to disentangle from the diversity of attitude 
and mood which found expression in those years of 
tense emotion a thread which may serve as clue to the 
monstrous labyrinth. Time has dealt scornfully with 
most of the writing which scattered a rainbow dust in 
the eyes of anxious millions—though the troops had a 
word for it which would have enlightened the pro- 
fessional critics. In the nature of things, those best 
qualified to speak from experience had the least chance 
to record what they knew and least chance of surviving 
to more leisurely days. For the time being the Sappers, 
Taffrails, Bartimaeuses, and other Bairnsfathers of litera- 
ture had it all their own way ; and it was not until after 
the war that the fighting soldier could get square with 
his bitterest enemy, the journalist. It was only a spell 
of hospital and a superb effort of concentration which 
enabled Barbusse to create his tragic masterpiece Le Feu 
before the second year of the war was through. For 
the most part, the valuable war books were written after 
the Armistice. In these conditions, the short poem took 
first place as the most practicable form of expression. 

It is doubtful if the younger generation of to-day, 
familiarized for years by the news-reel and illustrated 
papers, with the destructiveness of modern warfare as 
practised on the bodies of the Jonah-countries, can 
realize the virgin ignorance of their counterparts in 
1914-15. We were inured to colonial wars, pacifica- 
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tions of backward peoples (our toy soldiers had signifi- 
cantly light armaments), which only differed from the 
more risky and expensive forms of sport in the degree 
of danger and hardship involved. But the scale of things 
in Europe was so immensely greater that then and 
there war took on a qualitatively different aspect. When 
the industrial potential of three advanced nations is 
mainly directed to obliterating human existence the 
effect must be to supersede the sensibility, and the 
literary conventions, adapted to the punitive expedition 
and defence of imperial outposts. Such a vast trans- 
formation could only gradually make itself effectively 
felt, for old habits of thought and feeling die hard, 
especially when they are reinforced by all the influence 
of the social forces which resent change; so that the 
Newbolts and Woodbine Willies went on playing the 
old tune and were still listened to. But it is in the work of 
writers endeavouring to reach awareness of their new 
feelings, and the social relevance of those feelings, 
arising from the revelation of experience, that we shall 
find the vital thread leading through the chaos of death 
and destruction. 

It was a hard task these men had, writing under a 
precariously suspended sentence of death, and inheriting 
a technique of verse from which the impressive crudity 
of the actual had been long since refined away. In their 
struggle towards honesty of speech we find one of 
the few scattered evidences of those dark times that 
the human intellect was not prepared to succumb to the 
bestiality in which it had unwittingly involved itself. 

The problem of expression was rendered more acute 
by the weird isolation of the front-line fighter in the 
_ conditions of that war. Readers of Le Feu will remember 
Cc 
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how preoccupied were the squad whose story the novel 
tells, with the innumerable species and sub-species of 
uniformed shirkers 1 which stretched between them and 
the far-off civilian life. They found that some remarkably 
small percentage of those engaged in the war actually 
bore its full brunt, and that there could be no comparison 
between what even a heavy artilleryman went through 
and the infantry in the line. So that when the front-line 
soldier came home on leave he found a world where the 
trench-existence he had just left was not so much incred- 
ible as unimaginable. The very emotions of that civilian 
world were out of tune with his, and exasperated or 
disgusted him.* This sense of loneliness penetrated 
even the personal relationships, even the mutual under- 
standing of lovers. Thus Edmund Blunden’s Reunion 


in War :— 


For I had changed, or she had changed, 
Though true loves both had been, 
Even while we kissed we stood estranged 

With the ghosts of war between. 


We had not met but a moment ere 
War baffled joy and cried, 

**Love’s but a madness, a burnt flare ; 
The shell’s a madman’s bride.” 


Out of compassion or contempt or from sheer inability 
to make their obscene universe palpable, the men on 
leave brought little to help the understanding of those 
at home, so that the leadership and direction of civilian 


1 Embusqués is so translated in the Everyman edition, but that word has 
a different moral connotation. Base-wallahs, chaps with cushy jobs, would 
be closer equivalents. 

* See the scene in the Café de I’Industrie et des Fleurs in Ze Feu for an 
early description of this fact. 
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consciousness was left in the hands of the politicians 
and publicists, with their docile pen-drivers. 

I have not exaggerated the naiveté of our state of mind 
at home in 1915 and as evidence we may take Miss Rose 
Macaulay’s Many Sisters to Many Brothers, a poem which 
to my mind could only have been conceived in an age 
of innocence such as I have postulated :— 


Oh, it’s you that have the luck, out there in blood and muck: 
You were born beneath a kindly star... 


In a trench you are sitting, while I am knitting 
A hopeless sock that never gets done. 

Well, here’s luck, my dear—and you’ve got it, no fear ; 
But for me... a war is poor fun. 


We know now that the response of many brothers 
in the trenches when they read that would have been a 
muttered “‘ dear little idiot ! ”—-which does not prevent it 
from being a perfectly genuine poem, but only emphasizes 
the fact of the existence of the two incommunicable 
worlds. Henceforward it is necessary to keep in mind 
a possible distinction between war-poets and trench-poets. 

The term trench-poets came into use during 1915, 
by which time a steady trickle of verse from the Fronts 
became perceptible. This was a phenomenon which 
caused a certain flutter in the critical coteries, and there 
were bold speculations on a renaissance of English 
poetry to be attributed to the moral stimulus of war. 
No doubt the presence in the new armies of men who 
would have been writing poetry in any case must also 
be taken into consideration. Large numbers of public 
school boys and young university men had by this 
time been drafted into the commissioned ranks, and it is 
from them that the first expressions came—though 
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research may yet discover some poet of the other ranks. 
But the feelings of the mass of the army, trudging up to 
endure their turn in the line with a more difficult courage 
than that of the most hopeless cavalry charge, found 
expression in such lugubrious chants as :— 

Oh, my, I don’t want to die, 

I want to go home. 

It is noticeable that singularly few of the literary 
poets were inspired to write directly of the purpose for 
which so much fortitude was spent and hardship under- 
gone. The heroics soon shrivelled before the grim 
monotony of attrition warfare. One of the last notes 
in the grand manner to be struck was in Julian Grenfell’s 
Into Battle :-— 

And when the burning moment breaks, 
And all things else are out of mind, 


And only joy of battle takes 
Him by the throat, and makes him blind... 


But that was written early in 1915 (the poet was 
killed in May), and experience of that year’s wasteful 
and abortive offensives confirmed the fighting men in 
their rejection of the heroic and established a type of 
stoical idealism in its place. That is marked in W. N. 
Hodgson’s Back to Rest, written after severe fighting at 
LeGs 


We that have seen the strongest 
Cry like a beaten child, 
The sanest eyes unholy, 
The cleanest hands defiled, 
We that have known the heart blood 
Less than the lees of wine, 
We that have seen men broken, 
We know man is divine. 


There is a new experience there, piercing the obvious 
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thetoric ; and we can understand how, in spite of its 
decorous phrasing, contemporaries who had been 
visualizing the war in the cricket-field manner of their 
authorized “ eye-witnesses”’ read it with something of a 
shock. The writer was killed in 1916, and there is no 
means of knowing how he would have reacted to the 
cumulative strain. But it is suggestive to compare his 
poem with one by Siegfried Sassoon, written in 1917, 
which is also concerned with the breaking-point in 
men. Suicide in Trenches deals with the fate of a 
once-cheerful young soldier :— 

In winter trenches, cowed and glum 

With crumps? and lice and lack of rum, 


He put a bullet through his brain. 
No one spoke of him again... 


You smug-faced crowds with kindling eye 
Who cheer when soldier lads march by, 
Sneak home and pray you’ll never know 
The hell where youth and laughter go. 


Whether or not one approves the moral of the piece, 
it was clearly impossible to put over such an uncon- 
ventional conclusion until the poetic diction had been 
burnt out of the poet’s consciousness by the permeation of 
war’s reality. It had to be made possible to call things 
by their names before their significance in common 
human values could be communicated. 

But what Sassoon had to say could not have been 
said in 1915. The depths of disillusionment reached that 
year were sounded by C. H. Sorley (who was killed in 
October) in a sonnet in which all the pretty fictions are 
thrust aside as the poet forces the reader to realize the 


1 Crumps—the German 5°9 inch shell. 
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bottomless pit of personal extinction which the conscious 
soldier has always before him :— 


When you see millions of the mouthless dead 
Across your dreams in pale battalions go, 
Say not soft things as other men have said, 
That you'll remember. For you need not so. 


Give them not praise. For deaf, how should they know 
It is not curses heaped on each gashed head ? 

Nor tears. Their blind eyes see not your tears flow. 
Nor honour. It is easy to be dead... 

And the sonnet as a whole calls up a feeling of the 
irrevocability of death, the inconsolability of doomed 
youth, the hollowness, through impotence, of all the 
vows proffered by loved ones remaining in that remote 
civilian world. It was a specific emotion, not fully 
definable by any such term as pity or bitterness, and was 
to find fuller and richer expression in Wilfred Owen’s 
poetry. 

These three poems were written by trench-poets in 
different stages of development. The war-poets on the 
home front continued to keep up the old manner un- 
perturbed by any hints of change. Here is a verse from 
C. Fox Smith’s Farewell to Anzac :— 

Oh, hump your swag and leave, lads, the ships are in the bay ; 
We’ve got our marching orders now, it’s time to come away; 
And a long good-bye to Anzac beach where blood has flowed 

in vain, 

For we're leaving it, leaving it—game to fight again ! 

The flaccid verbosity of such lines is obviously due to 
failure to visualize what the Gallipoli fighting meant 
even on the basis of the newspaper reports; and the 
introduction of one slang phrase is an attempt at identifi- 
cation with the common soldier which only emphasizes 
the distance separating him from such a writer. 
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So it does seem as if terminology was an important 
factor in the creation of a genuine war-poetry, though 
it was not, of course, the only one, nor by itself an 
infallible recipe for success. Robert Nichols was one 
of the pioneers of realism and a poem of his on going 
over the top has an historic interest because of its 
earliness :— 

Ha! Ha! Bunched figures waiting. 
Revolver levelled quick. 

Flick ! Flick ! 

Red as blood 

Germans. Germans. 

Good! Oh Good ! 


Cool madness. 


I do not quote that to depreciate Nichols, a real poet, 
but to illustrate a manner of writing which was bound 
to be tried out, though soon dropped. The welter and 
chaos of warfare found its aptest expression in verse of a 
definitely formalist pattern. No generalized revolution 
in technique took place, such as vers librists had been 
making propaganda for before the war. Innovation 
there certainly was, but it was in the variety of personal 
idiosyncrasy and not a new principle. The changes in 
verse were like the changes in all organic things, which 
are at once the same and different. No simple formula 
will cover all the modes of expression that the new 
energy driving into English verse discovered. Realism 
is one way of wringing Rhetoric’s neck, but it is not the 
only one. There is the case of Edward Thomas, who 
late in the life of which the publishers claimed too much, 
lit on a fresh and poignant source of poetry, in which 
the war theme is subtly suggested in the purely subjective 
reference :— 
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There is not any book 

Or face of dearest look 

That I would not turn from now 
To go into the unknown 

IT must enter and leave alone 

I know not how. 


(Lights Out.) 


At the other extreme there are the satirists, pacifists, 
or internationalists, who claim a chapter to themselves. 
It was Osbert Sitwell, himself in another manifestation 
a real trench-poet, who found an effective application 
for vers libre-in ridiculing the pretensions of the 
enthusiastic war-politicians. He was the black sheep 
who asked the docile herd what they were rushing to 
destruction for, and the answer came :— 


We are stampeding 

To end stampedes... 

We went into this with clean feet 

And we will come out with empty heads... 
We are fighting for lambs 

Who are never likely to be born... 


But it is finally true that the poets found the key to 
their problem in realism, a key which enabled them also 
to transcend realism, but without which they must have 
remained confined to the sentimental or the oratorical. 
Realism did not stereotype the sensibility, but delivered 
it, as the work of three such distinctly individual stylists 
as Sassoon, Owen, and Blunden shows. 

Yet if we take the war years, and not the aftermath 
of war, there is no poet whose work made itself felt to 
the degree of Sassoon’s. On the eve of the Flanders 
offensive of July, 1917, Blunden records (in Undertones 


of War) -— 
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“ But the battle cannot be postponed longer. I had to thrust 
aside my Cambridge Magazine with Siegfried Sassoon’s splendid 
war on the war in it; sent my valise along to the dump; and fell 
in, wondering how Sassoon could pass one or two technical 
imperfections (as I thought them) in his fine verse.” 


Of the war poems included in the earlier The Old 
Huntsman and other Poems, Owen had said: “‘ Nothing 
like his trench-life sketches has ever been written or 
ever will be written.”?1 And it was to the chance that 
their stay at a convalescent home coincided for some 
weeks that we may attribute much of that rapid maturing 
of Owen’s genius which enabled him to find himself in 
the brief year he had still to live. It was in the spring 
of 1918 that the small volume Counter-Attack appeared, 
a burning challenge to the still-prevailing idyllism and 
the complacent exponents of ‘‘ ultimate victory ”’. 


1 The Poems of Wilfred Owen. Memoir by Edmund Blunden. 


POETRY 


For 
ALBERT 
late King of the Belgians 


A DEAD MAN walking 
In the Low Country 
Came on a weeping woman 
With her son laid on her knee. 


“Why do thy tears fall down so fast ? 
For whom dost thou complain ?” 
“ Behold the body of my son 


Broken and slain. 


“His flesh and blood were squandered 
For a false traitor’s kiss— 
In all the world was ever 
Sorrow like this?” 


‘“O pity me, proud mother, 
How happy is thy lot ! 
I am the father 
Of Iscariot.” 


DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


STEPHANE LE GLORIEUX 
By JEAN SCHLUMBERGER 


[Introductory note by Translator :— 
A country doctor tells the story of his friend Stéphane, hero of 


a curious episode in one of the numerous civil wars of an unspecified 
Balkan State. Stéphane, a prosperous saw-miller, is renowned 
in the countryside for his boastfulness, his ambition, and his impetuous 
recklessness. During the war, he performs a daring exploit which 
brings victory to his side and fame and popularity to himself. He 
volunteers to go alone and blow up the enemy's ammunition dump in 
Tchernovo quarry, and succeeds in this desperate and almost impos- 
sible adventure. But the psychological result on its hero is unexpected 
in the extreme. His spirit seems broken; he shows symptoms of 
remorse and humiliation rather than of pride. What has happened 
to cause this unlooked for result? Is it because his son Vassia, to 
whom he is passtonately attached, has unworthily shirked his duty 
as a soldier? Or is there some darker reason? Our country doctor 
is intrigued and touched by the moral collapse of the brilliant Stéphane. 
Curiosity, sympathy, and affection lead him to search for an explana- 
tion. The reader follows his inquiry (as it might be in some sublimated 
detective story), and is led with him to discover the death of young 
Mikhailo. 

The tale is a touching one in which simple humanity is curiously 
blended with subtle observation, and motives, characters, and episodes 
are displayed with apparent ingenuousness and an extreme economy 
of means. This austerity of treatment is the weapon of finished skill, 
and heightens, as though unconsciously, the pathos of the subject. 


Dis bussy| 


NATURALLY ENOUGH I first proceeded to make my 
inquiries in the Jew’s shop, whose name I had caught 
sight of. My way of approach to the subject was to 
order a bracelet exactly like those my friend Stoiane had 
recently bought. The shopman’s curiosity was certainly 
equal to mine, but I had made ready a whole arsenal of 
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evasive answers, and my position as client gave me the 
advantage. I was understood to take pleasure in hearing 
my friend’s virtues extolled ; praises of his magnanimity 
and munificence were offered me like so much incense ; 
to be sure, the strict orders he had given that his presence 
was not to be mentioned to anyone were being trans- 
gressed in my favour (but it was not really a transgres- 
sion, for I certainly knew all about it already). In fact 
I was not put to the necessity of asking questions ; 
information of all sorts came pouring out spontaneously : 
the widow Yakitch, I was told, had already lost two 
infants in arms, and here was her last-born—brought 
up so carefully, such an excellent boy, so gay, so well 
conducted, so helpful to his old mother—now he 
had been killed, when he was only eighteen—her one 
remaining son—her Mikhailo ! 

I was absolutely certain that that was the name I should 
hear, so that I scarcely had the impression of learning 
anything new. But one last link was missing. As a 
superadded proof, I should have liked the Jew to have 
furnished it of his own accord, but he had to be pressed 
a little. 

“And what was this Mikhailo’s job ?”’ 

He worked at a locksmith’s. 

“ And... when everything was at sixes and sevens ?”’ 
(I was well aware that in these parts allusions to a recent 
past must be veiled in euphemisms.) Swearing at first 
that he had no idea, the Jew supposed all the same that 
he had been put into the “handling of machinery”. 
What need was there to ask more? But, like a real 
St. Thomas, as the deacon’s wife at Bourg-Long had 
called me, I wanted to put my finger on the spot. 

“ As a tule,” I said, “these young recruits are not 
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given the charge of machine-guns. They are employed 
on odd jobs. Didn’t he lay telegraph lines ? ”’ 

“I see,’ cried the Jew, “there’s nothing you don’t 
know !” 

And so the whole story became coherent. The 
Mikhailo for whom Stéphane had had masses said and 
whose mother he had been to see in her village was, 
in fact, the same young soldier who had helped to shoe 
his horse and who had escorted him through the camp. 
The whole of Stéphane’s report was present in my 
mind—the last sentence in particular in which mention 
is made of the young guide who offered him his services ; 
it comes at the place where Saleck describes how he 
was about to climb the steep embankment of stones : 

“As there was a notice posted saying, ‘ No admission. 
Penalty Court Martial, Sergeant Saleck thought it advis- 
able to reassure the soldier by showing him his counterfeit 
pass. Then, having at last managed to get rid of the said 
soldier who wanted to follow him, he succeeded in reaching 
the quarry.” 

After this, nothing more. Where situate the boy’s 
death? At what moment was it possible to imagine 
Stéphane, who must have been in an extremity of haste 
and agitation, having time to pay him enough attention 
to learn his name and that of his village? The account 
of minutes did not allow of the interpolation of an 
incident of any length before the explosion. Perhaps it 
was immediately after it that Stéphane came across this 
first victim of his exploit. This is what at first seemed 
most probable. But there was the discovery of the 
mangled body at the bottom of the quarry; there was 
especially a rather obscure sentence in Stéphane’s report 
to which no one had paid much attention, but which, 
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on closer examination, was somewhat surprising. “He 
set fire,’ wrote Stéphane, “to the three fuses, which he 
had been told were timed to last fifteen minutes.’ And 
without further explanation the text continues: “ Ze 
made the mistake of leaving the quarry a little too late 
so that the blast of air caused him to miss his footing as he 
was coming down the stony embankment and he is unable to 
give an account of what took place at this moment.” 

What was the exact meaning of “ he made the mistake ”’ 
and “‘ a little too late’”’ ? 1 am ready to admit that a man 
may keep cool enough to remain stationary with all that 
dynamite behind him on the point of exploding ; but 
however free from boasting Saleck’s report was, the 
circumstances which had called for courage were not 
passed over in it. Nothing would have been easier or 
more natural than to have pointed out in a few discreet 
words this last dangerous precaution. Impossible to 
believe that he had forgotten to mention it. Was it at 
that moment then that Mikhailo Yakitch had appeared 
and that Stéphane had been obliged to kill him? A few 
lines earlier it had been stated that the young man had 
wanted to follow him and that Stéphane had found it 
difficult zo get rid of him. 

When I left the shop, my deductions were not perhaps 
as clear as I make them out here; but they formed a 
kind of preliminary canvas on which to fix more or less 
convincingly any further information I might glean from 
the widow. One objection which was difficult to get 
over was already manifest—the little pocket-book. It 
was almost inconceivable that Stéphane should have 
searched the dead man. 

I had no difficulty in finding the two poplar trees. 
There was no one at home in the cottage. The place 
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was solitary enough for me to be able to stand waiting 
by one of the trees without attracting attention. It was 
not long, moreover, before I caught sight at the farther 
end of the path of a black form advancing slowly and 
driving two cows before it. I was certain at once, 
I hardly know why, that this was Anna Yakitch. As she 
drew nearer, I was able to distinguish her better. She 
held herself so upright that she looked very tall, which 
was not really the case. With one hand she held the 
shawl she wore over her head tightly crossed under her 
chin, as is the habit of the women in our parts. It was 
impossible to take one’s eyes away from her white face— 
a face that looked not so much ravaged as hewn out of 
stone. 

At sight of me surprise made her hold her shaw] still more 
tightly ; but as soon as I pronounced the name of Stoiane, 
something shone in her features. It was not a smile; 
her face seemed incapable of stirring—it was like a light. 
She wanted at once to have news of him, and then 
asked my leave to go for a moment to shut up the cows 
in their stable. I helped her to fasten their halters. When 
they had been tied up, she touched one of them between 
its horns and said gently: “This one he gave me 
instead of the old one that had to be slaughtered; and 
this other he gave me in memory of my son Mikhailo 
who wouldn’t have liked to see me in straits.” Her 
glance solicited my admiration, but whether it meant to 
say “ Aren’t they beautiful?” or “Isn’t he kind?” 
I couldn’t tell. 

She made me come into the cottage. To tell the truth, 
I have kept no recollection of the room. There was no 
doubt some furniture in it, but as I entered I saw only a 
little panoply of objects—certificates, medals, whistles, 
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tools—hanging on the wall opposite and arranged round 
a photograph. We went straight up to this kind of shrine. 
The idea of doing otherwise and taking a chair would 
have occurred to no one. And no doubt, no one had 
ever heard Anna Yakitch sobbing or crying at this place. 
I think that from the very first day she must have 
expressed her grief in the same even tone, with the same 
almost terrifying gentleness with which she now said: 
“There he is. Look at him, my leaf of basil, my sun 
too early set. If you know Stoiane’s son, you will be able 
to judge. He says my Mikhailo and he were as alike as 
twins and that they had the same voice. He says that one 
day when he was in great danger, when his entrails were 
twisted like a ball of twine, when he was frozen with 
terror, he suddenly heard that gay, young voice beside 
him; and his heart began to beat regularly again ; 
and because he was walking beside my boy, the tempta- 
tion to turn and run away left him. He believed that day 
that he was going to his death ; but that then it seemed 
less terrible. That was my boy—my green apple—he 
gave courage to everyone.” 

I looked at the little portrait ; it was one of those like- 
nesses travelling photographers take at the village fair, 
when they have placed their subject stiff and motionless 
in front of the camera. What I saw was only a quite 
ordinary young peasant, all dressed up in his Sunday 
best ; but what had Stéphane felt when he was standing 
where I was? Had he recognized in this insignificant 
picture any features of the young man in his harness 
of electric wires, who had so good-naturedly led him 
past the sentinels and through the forbidden passages 


of the camp, and who was lying dead a quarter of an 
hour later ? 
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~ How old was he?” I asked. “ Eighteen and thirty 
weeks. For he joined up as soon as he was allowed to. 
It wasn’t for me, was it, to keep him back. Stoiane says 
that Azs son, too, is brave and did his duty as he should. 
May the Holy Mother of God be praised for having 
spared him !” 

This wretched lie of Stéphane’s gave me a pain in my 
heart. What a confession of his uneasiness and grief ! 
“ For,’ went on Anna Yakitch, after signing herself, 
she rewards the little good we do by treasures of grace. 
Look at my Mikhailo, for instance. Stoiane told me he 
had to read him something—an order written on paper— 
and his hands were trembling so terribly the boy thought 
he had taken a fever. And the boy, with his kindly nature, 
said, “ You’ve got fever. It ought to be stopped quite 
at the beginning. They give all of us quinine.’ And he 
immediately pulled out his little packet, for that was 
his way—to give with the first impulse of his heart. And 
see how God rewarded him! The day he fell and was 
lying on the ground, struck down like the sacrificial 
lamb, with his blood flowing and his strength ebbing, 
he was afraid of dying without absolution and he asked 
for the regimental chaplain. But how was this pope to 
be found ? Then Stoiane knelt down. ‘ Don’t be afraid,’ 
he said; ‘if you have any sins, confess them quickly. 
The chaplain would be too late. But there’s no need of 
a pope. In war-time anyone may hear a confession.’ 
And he was quite right there. Our pope has told us so 
since: in such cases, God is satisfied with what is 
possible. And Stoiane asked him the questions and the 
boy confessed his sins. Oh, he can’t have had many, 
but that’s a secret between Stoiane and God. And 
Stoiane asked him if he repented, and then he spoke the 
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words and that in the name of the Holy Trinity he was 
absolved. And the lamb, even as his soul was departing, 
was concerned about his mother. He was able to say 
that the little money he had in his pocket was to be given 
to Anna Yakitch of Prachva, and his watch to Marie, 
his betrothed.” 

I was so greatly disturbed that my one wish was to 
escape. Not that I tried to understand or imagine 
what had taken place—the absolution of the dying victim 
by his murderer, breathless with fear. I was only over- 
whelmed by the certainty that it was true, and that 
no less than a truth such as this had been needed to bring 
Stéphane to this spot, as they say murderers are drawn 
to the place of their crime—the place that was not 
the Tchernovo quarry but the heart of this woman who 
was henceforth dead to the world. 

She showed me the few coins which she kept like relics 
in a little box lined with cotton wool; then she spoke a 
little more of Stoiane, of his visits, which were like a 
spring in the desert, of his obstinate determination to 
give her a little meadow, of the betrothed Marie who had 
all but fainted when he had put the watch into her hand. 

I thought at last I was going to get away, but the 
unhappy woman in her gratitude, insisted on telling me 
of the fine religious service which Stoiane had ordered. 
“He came on purpose,” she said. “He arranged 
everything as if it was for his own child. And while the 
priest was chanting for the last time: ‘ Receive this soul 
into Thy green pastures, into Thy fields of light, where 
there is neither sorrow nor crying, we were holding 
the blessed loaf together, Stoiane and I, and swinging 
it before the altar.”’ 

It was too much. I don’t know how I escaped. 
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I wanted to breathe the fresh air; I started running as 
if it had been I who had plunged the knife into the boy’s 
neck. For it was clear, ‘the sacrificial lamb’ was 
Stéphane’s phrase. The mother had merely repeated it 
innocently. Those cruel words seemed to be the key of 
the enigma. If, at the last moment, the disguised 
lieutenant’s behaviour had aroused some suspicion in 
young Mikhailo and if he had tried to give the alarm, 
Stéphane could not have got rid of him with a bullet. 
The noise would have reached the sentinels who were 
posted at the barriers and a moment later they would have 
been upon him. But the other means of silencing a man 
before he has time to call out, demand more experience 
and a greater control of the nerves; a novice who has 
undertaken this work feels inclined to be sick, especially 
if, by ill chance, he has the sound of his own child’s 
voice in his ears. 

I was in a hurry to get home. There was no doubt that 
without losing a day I must warn Stéphane. It was 
already a miracle that he had been able to keep up such 
a crazy position for so long. It had needed a total 
lack of curiosity in a poor woman for whom nothing 
existed but her son in Paradise. She can never have 
attempted to fit in dates and places, any more than she 
had tried to find out anything about her mysterious bene- 
factor from me, nor anything about me myself. We came 
and went like the visitors in the Golden Legend. But not 
everyone in the neighbourhood lived in these pious 
clouds. Stéphane was no somnambulist ; he must realize 
the narrowness of the ledge he was walking along. 
He evidently did realize it, but like a man who has lost 
his bearings and made up his mind to the worst. 

I myself, who am not given to daydreaming and who 
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might strike Prachva from the places I should ever 
visit again, I found it difficult to banish from my mind 
that nun’s face, that worn voice, that terrifying innocence. 
It wasn’t easy to get rid of Anna Yakitch. Stéphane could 
not help going back to her house with his murder on his 
heart, as to some clandestine chapel where rites were 
celebrated for the resuscitation of the dead. But as 
I gradually regained a footing on the solid ground of 
common sense, I was seized with a kind of indignation. 
For, after all, when war brings two soldiers face to face 
and one of them must either kill or be killed, the survivor 
is blameless. Stéphane had run his risk with every chance 
against him ; his reckoning was clean. A counter-weight 
of blood (if so be that some eternal Justice demands it) 
had been furnished by enough poor fellows who had 
been killed in our own ranks. But there’s the rub! 
The dead who pay for the dead must be of the same sort, 
without names or faces, like mere coins that can be 
added or subtracted. Those over whom a man has bent 
to gather their last wishes, whose eyes he has closed 
while absolving them in God’s own name, with those 
it is impossible to tally accounts. Stéphane should have 
stepped over the body and fled without looking back. 
From the moment that he stopped and knelt down, 
he was caught. And, indeed, the thread of his ill fate 
had begun to wind round him when the young man on 
the goat-track had so charmingly offered him his little 
packet of medicine, and even earlier, when he had out of 
kindness adjusted his horse’s shoe for him on the high 
road. However petrified with fear Stéphane had been 
at that moment, he must have thanked him, he must have 
forced himself to smile; he had won over the young 
gunner. And when a man has smiled, even in this fashion, 
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he is caught. The boy who has been won over never 
leaves him ; his shadow stays there, a few steps behind, 
and continually follows, without the possibility of its 
being chased away. 

More than this; Anna Yakitch’s words had alluded 
to a moment of terror. Who can tell against what feeling 
of panic Stéphane had had to struggle before entering 
the camp? A stumbling horse, a quarter of an hour’s 
delay when every minute is charged with peril, is enough 
to put everything in question again, to furnish an 
excuse for retreat, to make a man surrender his hold. If 
the young soldier had not appeared just then, what would 
have been the upshot? Perhaps the most humiliating 
of flights. 

In fact, ever since his unlucky exhibition of pride in 
the Nijniéyé cantonment, when Stéphane had rejected 
Radov’s belated offer and refused to go back on his word, 
every attempt he had made to defeat an adverse fate 
had cast him from one pitfall into another. He had saved 
his honour at Tchernovo only to be obliged to save 
it again in the presence of a woman whose son he had 
killed. But the ground was giving way beneath him. 
He, who had been so taken up with earthly covetousness 
that he had never paid much heed to Heaven, here was 
he now burning candles, having masses said, imposing 
penance on himself. As if man’s jealousy were not 
enough for him, he had fallen into differences with God ; 
and it was not any of us who would be able to extricate 
him. But I refused to lose heart. His nature was too 
healthy to remain sunk in his nightmare and it should not 
be impossible to rouse him from it. A man who can still 
think of bringing back bracelets to a young woman is not 
irredeemably poisoned. 


(Translated by D. S. Bussy) 


LAMENT FOR MIMIQ ! 
By JEAN MALAQUAIS 


‘“‘ CESAR,” SNUFFLED My uncle Haha, “ Cesar, get out 
of here, you have killed Mimig !” 

Tilted over his fan-shaped beard, my uncle’s fat little 
nose danced with fury. “ Cesar,” he snuffled, “ gallows- 
bird |’? and he said I was a hardened sinner compared 
to novices like Troppmann, Landru, and the vampire of 
Dusseldorf. “‘ Cesar, Casar, go away for ever,” he 
bellowed, waving Mimig at arm’s length; and Mimiq 
seemed to approve, his little head tossed in every 
direction. “ Oh, yes,’ said Mimiq’s head, “ you have 
killed me, get out of here, Czesar... .” 

I liked my uncle Haha, a respectable and just old man, 
though he was very fussy over his beard, and it was a 
remarkable beard, trimmed like a fly-flap or spread out 
like a peacock’s tail, and the long glossy hairs would 
make other old gentlemen envious. Besides this he 
was a handy and industrious fellow—and he knew it— 
clever at electrical repairs, or mending a lock or even 
at making folding camp-stools, for example ; his camp- 
stools really did have a distinguished look about them, 
and it so happened Miss Queeny was seated on one of 
them ; as for cooking, well, he could have given odds 
to the chef of the English royal family, both for flavour 
as well as for the dishing up of the food. He had known 
my mother and would tell me wonderful things about 
her whenever I put into port and this mutual adoration 
of the dead lady naturally drew us close together, not 
to mention the affection we both had for Mimiq— 
everlasting sorrow—also now dead. 

Yet, and in this way he was like many old people 
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who are fussy over their appearance, uncle Haha never 
would tolerate any contradiction, he was so sure of 
always being right. He did not like to be contradicted, 
and so if he thought I had murdered Mimiq, I must 
not—presumptuous greenhorn—deny it. 

I did not like to have to contradict him, but I had just 
put in from Singapore, happy to see him again after a 
three months’ separation and pleased at the idea of a 
conversation with Mimiq, so why should I have killed 
Mimiq? “Get out of here,’ shrieked uncle Haha, 
““ Cesar, Cesar, damned soul,” and I took little steps 
backwards towards the door. I never had seen him so 
furious. I should have liked to protest, to say: “‘ Indeed, 
no, truly, no, no, no, I did not kill Mimiq.’”’ But uncle 
Haha would not listen to me. “ Cesar,” he said with- 
out any symptoms of fatigue, “ get out of here, you vile 
murderer.”’ Then how could I edge in a word for my 
defence, especially since, when I am tight, I find speech 
rather difficult, and I just happened to have had a little 
to drink, I will admit it. 

Underneath the rays of the setting sun, Mimiq’s coat 
was a lovely reseda green with shafts of blue and yellow 
lights. ‘‘ Mimig, you might at least say I did not kill 
you.” And Mimigq said nothing and uncle Haha mono- 
logued through his nose: “‘ Cesar, Casar, get out 
of here, hired assassin!’ Miss Queeny might have 
intervened in my favour and she sat there, on the 
folding camp-stool, drunk and hiccupping through her 
tears, and what did he insinuate, that uncle of mine, 
when he said “ hired ”’ ? 

But what have I done to provoke the heavens ? I had 
not smuggled more tobacco than on my previous 
voyages !_ We had had a smooth sea from Port Said 
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and the Patagonie IV had run at full steam, a good 
eighteen knots, and I had been so happy to think I should 
see everyone a whole day before the scheduled time, 
and now Mimigq is dead and uncle Haha so furious he 
may have a stroke any minute ! 

If only Miss Queeny had not been drunk . . . She had 
such a beautiful clear way of speaking, had Miss Queeny, 
she would have been able to explain to uncle Haha 
that Mimig did not die through any fault of mine; but 
she sat crouched on the folding camp stool, hiccupping 
as though someone had pulled her ears, and, “ Cesar, 
Cesar,” yelled my uncle Haha, waving Mimiq under- 
neath the plaster ceiling, “ get out of here, unworthy 
son!” I took another step backwards, the daylight 
soon would completely have faded, and still I did not 
find anything to say in my defence. It is vexing thus to 
lose one’s powers of speech when one has drunk a 
little, and yet no, I did not kill Mimig. Hardly two hours 
ago, I had disembarked from Singapore, itching with 
joy at the thought of surprising uncle Haha, happy also 
because of the presents I brought in my canteen, an 
especially flat brush for my relative and for Mimig, who 
suffered from constipation, some grains of psillium, 
I like to give useful presents, then why should I have 
killed Mimig ? 

I climbed the flights of stairs, four steps at a time— 
it isn’t easy when you carry a canteen—pushed open the 
door, and shouted: “ Hurrah, uncle Haha!’ but he 
did not even turn round; he held Mimiq with both 
hands, and Mimiq was struggling: ‘“‘ Swallowed... 
swallowed...” he said, spluttering as though he were 
being skinned alive. I dropped my canteen and ran 
forward. It was clear anyway that once again Mimigq 
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had swallowed some rubbish, he had a vicious habit of 
swallowing everything. Squeezing him firmly with one 
hand, uncle Haha tried to wedge his forefinger into 
Mimiq’s throat, but Mimig was unwilling : “‘ Swallowed 
... swallowed...” the parrot bawled out. “ Mercy 
onus! You dirty dog... you dirty dog...” cursing 
and saying smutty things just like a grown-up person. 
I had never seen him toss about like that, rudely 
entangling himself in uncle Haha’s beard. It was 
harrowing, and the old patriarch, his forefinger crooked 
and ready, repeated in his nasal voice: “‘ Your beak, 
Mimiq, open your beak, you dirty dog....”” But Mimiq 
would only open his beak to curse, what can he have 
swallowed this time !—yelling, “You dirty dog... 
you dirty grog-blossomed face... hang it... bless 
me... mercy on us....” I knew him to be fierce by 
nature, but I never imagined he had such a collection 
of swear words, a thoroughly ill-bred parrot, in fact. 

Had I ever indulged in one-tenth of these rudenesses, 
uncle Haha would have turned me away from his home 
for ever, yet he allowed Mimig to say shocking things. 
So, carried away by the unfairness of it all, I shouted : 

“ Silence, Mimig ! Do show some respect for uncle 
Haha !” 

Mimig gave me a strange side glance: 

“Dirty dog,” he spat. “Oh you dirty sailor— 
thunder of thunders !”’ 

I could have throttled the wretch, but just then uncle 
Haha at last noticed my presence : 

“ Quick,’ he jerked out, “quick, Miss Queeny ! 
Mimig has swallowed...” 

“What has he swallowed?’ I interrupted. ‘ More 


pearls oe 
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“No, a safety pin. Run quickly, Cesar !”’ 

“ Fool,’ Mimig ground out. “ Run quickly !” 

‘“ Open, the safety pin?”’ I asked. 

“ Of course,” said uncle Haha impatiently. “ Closed, 
it wouldn’t have attracted him. Hurry, Miss Queeny. 
Now, Mimiq, your beak...” 

Here was a nasty stew. Of course, Miss Queeny was 
the only person who could help. Already on several 
occasions she had managed to pull the parrot out of a 
critical situation. An incorrigible old offender, Mimiq 
would swallow the most unlikely things, synthetic 
pearls, trouser-buttons, wooden screws, india-rubbers, 
and once uncle Haha had surprised him trying to gulp 
down the stopper of some decanter, but he never had 
attempted safety pins; his taste seemed to grow more 
refined. After each of these experiences he was ill, 
repentant, suspicious of every piece of food, even the 
most innocuous, then he began his escapades again, 
urged by some hidden greed, some hereditary craving. 
Quick, now for Miss Queeny ! If only she is at home. ... 

I ran towards the stairs—and it was from this minute 
the tragedy began. Hardly was I down one flight when 
the door of the fourth floor opened wide and Madame 
Margot stood in my path. “ How are you, Cesar?” 
she asked, “So you are back, come inside a minute.” 
Madame Margot had been the friend of my dead mother, 
she had held me on the christening font ; it’s a thing you 
don’t forget, and one cannot decently refuse an invita- 
tion from one’s own godmother. “ One second,” I 
said, “ because of Mimiq who has eaten a safety pin. 
I must go and find Miss Queeny.”’ “ Fancy, it’s a change 
for him, asafety pin,” remarked Madame Margot. “Come 
inside, my boy.” We went in, and godmother poured 
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me out a thimblefull of plum brandy ; it is my favourite 
drink, so I asked for another tot. “ You are growing, 
Cesar,’’ she said as she poured out the liqueur, “ your 
poor mother up there ’’—and she pointed to the ceiling 
—" rejoices to see you grow like that.” 

Of course I was growing, and so we talked of my 
mother. I should soon be promoted to a rigger, 
and that too would make the dear departed lady very 
happy. “Now don’t worry yourself, godmother 
Margot,” I said, “‘ she shan’t have any cause to grumble 
about me, up there... .” 

“* Of course not,” she beamingly nodded, “‘ you would 
like something to eat, Cesar?” 

But I could not delay, because of Mimig and Miss 
Queeny. So I just drank a little sip more plum brandy, 
and while this was going on Colombe came home from 
school, godmother’s eldest daughter; she is a teacher. 
She was pleased to see me, and so was I to see her; 
she kissed me on both cheeks, and of course we had a 
drink, and Colombe asked me where I had put in from, 
and for how long I was on shore leave, and told me that 
I already had a little beard, she had realized that when 
she kissed me, and that I was growing thinner. 

I looked at myself in the mirror, but no, I was not 
growing thinner, “ But no he is not growing thinner,” 
put in godmother Margot. “But yes he is growing 
thinner,” persisted Colombe, and I said I was remaining 
on shore for ten days. “‘ We could have gone for a walk 
in the Bois, Colombe, but I must run off now, there is 
that safety pin... .” 

I sped across the landing, down one flight, but could 
not escape Monsieur Fulbert, who was waiting for me on 


the third floor. 
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“T am on the look-out for you, Cesar, ahem,” he 
said, ‘‘ come and have a look one second, this time I’ve 
done it.” 

Though his brilliant gifts would seem to have fitted 
him more for the engineering world, Monsieur Fulbert 
was foreman in the ““ Mamou”’ acid drop factory—one 
of fate’s little jokes ; you also had to blame humanity, 
the want of method of the laws of supply and demand, 
and his wife. He devoted all his spare time to research 
on the principles of perpetual motion, so compensating 
himself for life’s absurd misfits, for nothing was too 
deep for this man who dabbled in physics, the calcula- 
tions of probabilities, planimetry, and generally every 
known science. When I was a child he had made me a 
kinetoscope that had kept me happy for a long while— 
these are things you remember, so I said : 

“Just one second only, because of Mimig who has 
eaten a safety pin”’ 

“Open, the safety pin?” 

Opens: 

“Perforation of the gizzard, ahem,’ he at once 
diagnosed, “ but not before the peristaltic contraction 
has expelled the object from the crop, ahem.” 

“Not before what ?”’ 

Indulgently he gave my shoulder a friendly thump, 
conscious how scientific language baffles the layman. 

“ Ahem, a thimbleful of cherry brandy, Cesar ?” 

I did not say no, because I also like it, the one made 
with cherries. 

“So you have made your discovery on perpetual 
motion ?”’ I said. 

He poured me out a second tot; it certainly was as 
good as godmother’s plum brandy. 
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“I am on the right track,’ he said, sipping the 
liqueur. “The perpetual, ahem, will turn according to 
law of osmose in the blood vessels combined with the 
refraction of light, or will not turn. Iam on the threshold 
of founding a new science, catoptrical angiology, which 
is going to revolutionize all the facts of undulatory 
mechanics, ahem.”’ 

He was wonderful, Monsieur Fulbert. I never should 
be able to discover similar things. He wiped his 
moustache and led me into his laboratory, a big room 
cluttered with ten thousand things, each one more 
mysterious than the other—his sanctuary ; I was one 
of the privileged few to cross the threshold. Inside was 
a mad jumble of gimlets, pullets, dynamos, wimbles, 
test-tubes, and an enormous robot in galvanized sheet 
iron, and this treasure of curved cylinders kindled my 
envy much more than real jewels would have done. 

I was too moved to speak, and behind me Monsieur 
Fulbert went “ ahem, ahem... ”’ in his moustache, like- 
wise too moved to speak. God knows how long we 
should have stood there, but we heard Madame Gillette’s 
heavy step thunder at the bottom of the stairs. 

“Gillette is coming,’ Monsieur Fulbert hurriedly 
said. ‘‘ Here, quick, take that, it’s a present for you, 
ahem,” and he pushed a metal spring into my jacket 
pocket ; it was kind of him. 

Madame Gillette found us quietly seated in front of 
a thimblefull of cherry liqueur, but for all that she stared 
at us suspiciously, especially at our hands, to see if we 
hadn’t been tinkering in the lab. I could not leave at 
once, she would have supposed I was trying to avoid 
her; she was a very voluminous lady, she must have 
inspired Monsieur Fulbert when he made his robot, 
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when she moved the crockery on the sideboard danced a 
little hornpipe, and outside, in the lab., pieces of apparatus 
bumped noisily. 

“‘ Gillette,” said her husband, “ Czesar is here.”’ 

“So I notice,” she mumbled, taking away the bottle 
of liqueur, so as matters were like that I said I must 
find Miss Queeny for Mimigq and slid down the banisters. 
I darted along like a meteor, determined not to be 
stopped again, and at the very next floor I ran into 
Pilate, my best friend. 

“‘ Cesar !’’ he shouted out, “‘ Cesar !”’ 

* Pilate !”’ I shouted out, “ Pilate !’’ and we shook 
hands warmly. 

“Come in, Cesar, no one is at home, we can talk in 
peace. You are still on the Patagonie [V >?” 

“T’ll only come in for a little second,”’ I said, “‘ because 
of Mimiq who has eaten a safety pin... .” 

“He is still alive, Mimig?”’ 

“Yes, he is still alive, why ?”’ 

‘““A month ago he swallowed two one-franc pieces, 
and it has been impossible to get them back, so... .” 

He brought a bottle and two glasses. “‘ You will have 
a little drop of rum, of course, dear old Cesar ?” 

You can’t decline a drop of rum when your best 
friend wants to treat you, unless you are looking for a 
quarrel, and I didn’t want to quarrel with anyone, 
especially with Pilate, and anyway the cherry brandy 
had made me thirsty. We had several drinks. Pilate 
was messenger boy in a bank and was rather jealous of 
me, all because of Singapore, Bangkok, and Djibouti, 
those lands whose very names electrified his imagination 
just as Monsieur Fulbert’s treasures electrified mine. 

As a matter of fact, when Pilate told me little anecdotes 
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about his bank, he always embroidered the truth. He 
had planned his revenge—Pilate was an obstinate lad— 
as soon as he became a banker, he would set out on his 
yacht to excavate among the Singaporese and Honoloo- 
looites. 

“And the salvoes, do you often fire them?’’ he 
anxiously inquired. 

“Well, not very often, the salvoes,” I charitably 
replied, careful not to hurt his feelings. 

Pilate gave me a condescending smile, took a photo- 
graph from his wallet and “ Now, look, but don’t get 
too near,” he said. It was the photo of a young lady in 
gossamer clothing, and Pilate withdrew his arm when 
I wanted a closer view. 

“Eh, what do you think of her ?”’ 

‘* Let me have a real look, if you treasure my opinion, 
or I shall think it merely is a postcard.” 

Pilate scornfully shrugged his shoulders, and allowed 
me a better view. It was indeed a photograph and the 
girl had some luscious curves. “ Not bad,” I admitted, 
whistling, “if you are a brother you will introduce me,” 
but Pilate made me understand that he and she were like 
husband and wife. “ She is called Bichette, my dear old 
Cesar, and I’m her first one, I give you my bible oath.” 

So I didn’t insist, and we drank to Bichette’s health, 
and Pilate confided to me how I was a real pal, and that 
I understood life and then we parted. He caught me up 
on the landing to say he had tips for gate-crashing at the 
races, and we stood talking a moment, and fixed up a 
meeting on the racecourse. 

It was almost dark on the landing when Pilate had 
closed the door on me, and I suddenly couldn’t remember 
what I was looking for on the second floor. I sat ona 
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step and tried to concentrate. I felt royally comfortable 
with my back propped against the banister, but at the 
same time slightly perplexed by a hazy feeling of guilt ; 
it seemed so unusual to be hunched up in this faint light. 
I certainly had come here on some definite errand, then 
I fancied everyone was asleep, I must wake no one, 
not move especially, you go to sleep too, my boy, you 
are comfortably warm and not on watch for eight hours. 
I propped myself in the most comfortable position, and 
was ready to doze off for good, when the memory 
suddenly came back to me; the open safety pin, Mimiq, 
Miss Queeny ... Glory me! I jumped up and hurtled 
down the two flights, to fall face to face on Madame 
Zulma carrying her little Samson and dragging a basket 
of laundry. I was going at full steam ahead and nearly 
telescoped her, poor Madame Zulma, it would have been 
a lovely somersault, she, Samson, me, the laundry basket. 
I put the brakes on and managed to stop dead, there 
were even sparks under my nailed boots, but Madame 
Zulma nevertheless gave a shriek of fear. 

“Ah ! Itis you, my dear Cesar, how you did frighten 
me, where are you running like that ? Are you trying to 
catch your ship?” 

“ No, Madame Zulma, it is because of the pin who has 
eaten Mimiq...I mean because of Mimiq who has 
been eaten by the pin... or rather, Madame Zulma... .” 
So it had come to that. I was beginning to stutter. 
Fortunately Madame Zulma did not notice. 

“If you are not running for your ship, then why are 
you running ?”’ she asked. “ Be a good fellow and help 
me carry the basket.” 

Madame Zulma was the prettiest widow in the 
neighbourhood, you would have to walk twenty blocks 
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of houses to find one who equalled her (I am thinking 
of Madame Elysée), she had dimples in her cheeks and 
in her chin, a scarlet mouth, blue eyes and black hair, 
you can’t refuse to carry the laundry basket for such a 
pretty widow. I heaved the load on my shoulders and 
we went up to the first floor. 

“ Sit down, my dear Cesar, and I will mix you a glass 
of honey and water.”’ 

“You don’t happen to have a little black-currant 
liqueur instead?’’ I asked, ‘‘ because black-currant 
liqueur unfastens my tongue”; but she had no black- 
currant liqueur, so I had some apple brandy, some very 
fine apple brandy that Madame Zulma’s own mother 
had made using all kinds of fruit and herbs according 
to an old family recipe. 

Madame Zulma was plump and spruce. I enjoyed 
watching her put Samson to bed, between his gums she 
placed a cloth filled with sweetened bread and moistened 
with water, like that he will be quiet, then she came and 
sat down at the other end of the table. 

There were two branches of lilac in a small vase, and 
the pots of geraniums on the window sill gazed up at 
the sky and never did rum—no matter how old—equal 
this home-brewed apple brandy. 

We didn’t speak ; people who understand each other 
don’t need to. Samson repeatedly sucked his cloth con- 
taining the sweetened bread. Madame Zulma lowered 
her eyes, the sun flecked the house in front, and I helped 
myself to a little more apple brandy. I felt even happier 
than just now on the steps of the second floor, when I 
am twenty, I shall ask her to become my wife, Madame 
Zulmavel slike heros: 

She looked at the ground, and held her hands crossed 
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on her knees, it was a pretty sight; then getting up 
quickly, she turned her back on me and stood near the 
window. 

“You seem to be in the moon,” she said, without 
turning round. 

Thunder of thunders! It was true, I was in the 
moon! And Mimiq? I had quite forgotten Mimiq 
and his pin, and without this reminder from Madame 
Zulma.... In one second I was downstairs, across the 
road, and in my haste almost battered in Miss Queeny’s 
door. 

She was reading while she bathed her feet in a basin 
of water. She greeted me with a “ Good morning, Little 
Cesar, how excited you are,” not at all abashed by my 
sudden entrance. One of Edward G. Robinson’s fans, 
Miss Queeny called me Little Czesar, a joke in dubious 
taste, especially since between now and my majority I 
could count on growing by an honest increase of several 
inches. 

However, to-day I didn’t notice the insult. “ Hurry, 
hurry,” I said gesticulating, “‘ uncle Haha...no Mimiq, 
has eaten the safety, that is the pin...” and in dumb 
show I explained the swallowing, the puncturing of the 
gizzard, the flapping of his wings. Her petticoats trussed 
up, Miss Queeny jumped out of her footbath. 

“Little Cesar,” she said sternly, “ you’ve been 
drinking, you scoundrel, you are stuttering like a little 
fool; pass me the towel.” 

I passed her the towel and helped dry her legs, there 
was no time to lose, a magnificent creature this Queeny, 
slender like the Greek adolescent I saw in the Louvre 
that time I went to Paris, lovely enough to mesmerize 
a rattlesnake, I could not grow tired of feeling her ankles. 
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“ Little Caesar,” she said as she changed her dress, 
“I won’t ask you what poor Mimig has done, you are 
quite incapable of joining two words together, but if 
you will drink like this you won’t even grow one 
quarter of an inch; pass me my belt... .”’ 

I could have thrashed her. We ran like meteors, and 
already had crossed the road when Miss Queeny 
suddenly noticed she had forgotten her work bag; it 
would be impossible to set Mimigq going again without 
it. I went back and ran upstairs, but the doors were 
locked, and I had to go back to fetch the key, and then 
again retrace my steps. 

There were piles of books in Miss Queeny’s room, 
and an embryo lay pickled in a glass jar, a skull was in 
the middle of the table with carnations stuck in the eye 
sockets ; you at once noticed Miss Queeny was a medical 
student, and I couldn’t find that blessed toolbox. When 
I had looked everywhere, I rushed to the window and 
called Miss Queeny who was strutting about the other 
side of the road. 

“Where...? where...?” I yelled. I could not 
say anything more complicated. Miss Queeny stopped 
her strutting, lifted her head, stood tiptoe, and waved 
at me as if I had just come back from a long journey. 
“ Where...? where...?” I again bellowed, but 
she curved her hands round her lips and “ Get on a 
pair of steps, Little Czesar,”’ she yelled, “I can’t see 

ou. 

I could have murdered her. I took the skull filled 
with carnations and pretended to throw it at her head, 
so she took shelter under the porch shouting out the bag 
was in the wardrobe. To find the bag, shut the door, 
scramble down the stairs and cross the road was the 
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work of a second, but when I had rejoined Miss Queeny, 
I found her talking to Madame Zulma. 

“Like a charm,’ Madame Zulma was saying, “* your 
prescription acted like a charm and the whooping cough 
has gone, pfit ! just like that. Do come inside, Miss 
Queeny, Samson is just ten months old,” and Miss 
Queeny went inside, and so did I as I was with her. The 
apple brandy was still on the table and we drank to 
celebrate Samson’s ten months. 

“Excellent, your apple brandy,”’ said Miss Queeny, 
and she helped herself to three little glasses, one after the 
other, and so did I as I was with her. 

“Tt is good, isn’t it?’? Madame Zulma said as she 
poured us out a fourth glass; “‘ Mother makes it.” 

“ She’s a clever woman, your mother,’ Miss Queeny 
approved, and we left. ‘I shall see you again when I 
come downstairs.” 

But no sooner had we reached the second floor than 
Pilate comes out on the landing : 

“Hello, Miss Queeny !”’ he said. And she, “ Hello, 
Pilate !”’ 

“Will you see what I’ve the matter, there,’ and 
we went indoors to see what he had the matter there. 
He showed his hands to Miss Queeny where the skin 
was peeling in between the joints. 

“What is it?’ he asked in a very low voice, “it 
isn’t. . .”’ and he blushed. 

“Are your toes in the same condition?” 

“T don’t know, wait a minute...’ and he took his 
shoes and socks off and his toes were in the same condition 

“ There’s a little dehydration going on.” 

“ Heavens,”’ said Pilate, and he turned pale, “ what is 
this disease you mention ? Is it serious ?” 
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“ But of course not, a slight excoriation ; call round 
and see me and I will bathe it with a drop of weak 
formalin solution.” 

“Ah! Fine...” and he put his shoes on again. 
“ I’ve got some good mellow rum here, true, eh Cesar ?” 

“Sure, friend Pilate,’ I articulated without once 
hiccupping, a proof I was possessed of all my wits, 
“sure and certain.”’ 

We all three clinked glasses, and each one of us made 
a secret wish. It was delightful to tipple with Miss 
Queeny, she drank without blenching. 

Then we climbed to the third floor where Miss Queeny 
remembered Madame Gillette whose veins she doctored. 
Madame Gillette welcomed us very politely, since 
Miss Queeny gave her free medical attention, and while 
she took off her rubber stockings, Monsieur Fulbert, 
going “ahem, ahem...” brought the cherry brandy. 
Madame Gillette’s veins were getting on nicely, and 
Miss Queeny promised to give her a sclerotic injection 
that same evening, whereupon we sampled Monsieur 
Fulbert’s liqueur; but here as the glasses were 
scandalously shallow, we had four or five helpings. 
Madame Gillette did not like to protest, because of the 
sclerotic injection. 

Now I remember that I did have to support Miss 
Queeny when we left the lady with the veins, anyway, 
she no longer was very sure of her balance. We went 
up, one step at a time, the two floors which separated 
us from uncle Haha’s lodgings, luckily, godmother 
Margot did not come out to collect us en route, and as 
soon as we had crossed the threshold, Miss Queeny 
flopped on to a camp-stool and began to weep. As for 
me I didn’t even have time to select a camp-stool. 
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“ Murderer ! ’? snuffled uncle Haha in a terrible voice, 
“ Murderer ! Get out of here, Czsar !”’ 

And I realized Mimiq was dead. “ How, murderer ?”’ 
I wanted to say, and not one word came out of my 
mouth, and waving Mimig in his outstretched arms, 
uncle Haha was saying : 

“ Criminal ! Cut-throat ! Get out of here, Cesar ! 
Jail-bird !”’ 

How, jail-bird? I never did anything to him, to 
Mimig; he has eaten a safety pin, Mimiq, Mimigq, tell 
him it is not I, and Mimigq said nothing, and uncle Haha 
shouted, and Miss Queeny snivelled, and I took little 
steps backwards towards the door. I had just landed 
from Singapore, my canteen full of presents, my pockets 
trimmed with dollars, then why should I have killed 
Mimig? Why has he swallowed a safety pin, and why, 
to-day of all days, do I swallow safety pins ? And why 
was she drunk, Miss Queeny, she who had such a 
beautiful clear way of speaking ? 

“ Ceesar, Czesar, cut-throat !”? uncle Haha roared in 
his nasal voice. ‘‘ Get out of here, sinner ! Incendiary !” 

How, incendiary ? 

I found myself on the landing and the door banged 
on me with a noise of thunder. Then, suddenly clear- 
headed, in a loud voice, I said very distinctly : 

“No, uncle Haha. No and no and no, I did not kill 
Mimigq.”’ 


(Translated by Antony Manton) 


FRENCH THEATRE ON THE EVE OF 
WAR 


By THOMAS WALTON 


“ ROMANTISME PAS MORT!”’ This slight variation of 
a now notorious telegram might serve to give the key- 
note of French theatre on the eve of war. 

In 1938, after fifty years of swaggering success on 
the boards of theatres less august, Cyrano de Bergerac 
made his triumphal entry into the House of Moliére. 
Rostand’s hero was bound to settle in the rue de Richelieu, 
since no Frenchman can resist the gallant idealism he 
personifies. He is a greater national figure than his 
ancestors in Romanticism, Hernani and Ruy Blas. 

‘Meanwhile, at the Théatre Montparnasse, Gaston 
Baty’s production of Arden of Feversham, translated 
by H. H. R. Lenormand, marked another step in the 
Elizabethan conquest of the French stage which began 
in 1913 with Copeau’s productions of Twelfth Night 
and Heywood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness. 
That conquest has been successful because it has been 
carried out by men of the theatre who realized that 
Elizabethan drama lived on the boards before it collected 
dust and commentaries on library shelves. If our 
French contemporaries now admire it as literature, 
it is because they have first enjoyed it for what it was 
meant to be—fine entertainment. 

Just as Voltaire and, later, Hugo, Vigny, and Musset 
used Shakespeare, not too successfully, as a battering- 
ram with which to break down the traditions of classical 
drama, modern French producers have used Elizabethan 
drama to destroy that fourth wall so solidly built up 
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by the devotees of the Théatre Libre, a prison for the 
imagination. Drama has consequently become more 
fluid in form; the three solid acts of the “ well-made 
play ’’ have given way to a succession of shorter tableaux, 
the limits of time and space have been extended, making 
possible the creation of drama as close to Elizabethan 
models as Armand Salacrou’s La Terre est ronde, 
produced last year at the Atelier by Charles Dullin, 
or as striking in its originality as André Obey’s Lucréce, 
now ten years old. 

Impossible as it may sound to English ears, within 
the last ten years certain French productions of Shake- 
speare, Webster, and Ben Jonson have been the sort 
of box-office successes Jules Renard had in mind when 
he said: “ Aujourd’hui la buraliste n'a pas eu le temps 
de faire pipi.’ And the crowds who thus threatened 
the health of the unfortunate ticket-seller have not 
been composed of intellectual snobs or school mistresses 
booking blocks of seats for the whole of Upper Va (to 
see Dommage qu'elle soit une Prostituée !), but genuine 
theatre-lovers, out to enjoy themselves. 

The actuality of many Elizabethan plays was certainly 
one of their attractions. Arden of Feversham is as 
fascinating a crime story as one could wish for, as well 
as an early example of the kind of detective work usually 
associated with Sherlock Holmes. Coriolanus in 
Roman togas stirred up more violent political strife 
than any English modern-dress producer would care 
to contemplate, for the French are never so obtuse 
that the producer has to drive home his author’s points 
with a sledge-hammer. It is, however, safe to say that 
the majority of French theatregoers have enjoyed 
Elizabethan plays largely because, in external appearance 
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at least, they are far removed from everyday life and 
afford that escape from actuality which is, according to 
Gaston Baty, the ultimate aim of theatrical art. 

Actuality was not the dominant interest in the French 
theatre in 1939. Probably the most topical play of 
the season was Karel Capek’s The Moiher, at the 
Théatre de l’Etoile, but even that is touched with 
fantasy, whilst Paul Raynal’s 4 souffert devant Ponce 
Pilate, though it dealt with anti-semitism, had all the 
trappings of a biblical play. The following titles speak 
for themselves: Pasiphaé (by Henry de Montherlant), 
Les Vacances d’ Apollon, Beethoven, Rimbaud, enfant 
perdu, Verlaine (by Maurice Rostand), Un Amour de 
Shakespeare, Le Grand Will. Clare Booth’s The 
Women (Femmes, at the Théatre Pigalle) struck a 
more exotic note in France than it did in England, and 
Lorca’s Noces de Sang, more poetic in its French than 
in its English version, had an appeal very similar to 
that of an Elizabethan play. 

Dulcinée, Gaston Baty’s second production last 
season, based on an episode in Don Quixote, was 
another example of that theatre of escape which attracted 
him in Simon Gantillon’s Maya and Départs and Jean- 
Victor Pellerin’s Tétes de Rechange, and which inspired 
his own adaptations of Crime and Punishment and 
Madame Bovary—plays all reminiscent in subject- 
matter or presentation of that 

Fuir, la-bas, fuir } 
which Mallarmé was not the first to express and which 
has been one of the most fruitful themes of French 
literature for over a century. 

Jean Giraudoux’s Ondine, produced by Louis Jouvet 
at the Athénée, was an even franker flight—or should it 
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be plunge ?—into /’azur than Dulcinée. Baty fascinated 
his public with stage pictures of sixteenth-century Spain, 
as he had done so many times before with pictures of 
ghettos and casbahs and quarters réservés; Jouvet 
carried his into a world of pure fantasy peopled by 
wandering knights and water-sprites, simple fisher folk 
and powerful magicians, by a deliberate revival of the 
traps, trick-scenery, and transparents which in France 
are now found only in grand opera since féerie (the 
French equivalent of pantomime) was hustled from 
the stage by American musical comedy. Both Jouvet 
and Giraudoux had been moving towards this type 
of production for some time. Giraudoux’s plays, even 
Siegfried, all convey that feeling of unreality which 
comes largely from what might be called the author’s 
sleight-of-pen; his handling of words, the rhythm 
of his speeches, always suggest the possible “ pflick ” 
of a trap, or a figure suddenly lighted behind a gauze. 
Ondine combined Giraudoux’s peculiar verbal quality 
with a keen appreciation of the possibilities of stage 
mechanism, and Jouvet brought out both with the 
same sureness of touch he had shown in his “ trick ”’ 
production of L’Ecole des Femmes. 

Several critics wrote their pens dry trying to analyse 
the import of the play—an exercise legitimate enough 
when dealing with the printed text, but gratuitous when 
dealing with the text theatrically realized. For Ondine 
is more than just a text, it is living, exuberant theatre 
taking pleasure in exploiting its resources to the full, 
like the Ilusionniste in Act II, who, having complete 
control of time and space, in a twinkling conjures up 
anything from the Pyramids to A-week-next-Friday 
whilst the hidebound Director of the Royal Theatres 
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struggles with the production of an eternal Salammbé. 
Ondine simply asserts the supremacy of what Jean 
Cocteau, the leading advocate of trickery in the French 
theatre, now calls, rather perversely, “le scandale de 
la mise-en-scéne.” 

Settings which act (“les décors qui jouent ”’) have 
long been typical of Cocteau’s theatre, but in Les Parents 
Terribles, although he self-consciously avoided mirrors 
of gauze, talking horses, and petrifying Sphinxes, he 
did suggest, in spite of himself, sets which were obviously 
intended to play their part as convincingly as any 
actors. 

The disorder of Yvonne’s room and the tidiness of 
Madeleine’s simply exteriorize the emotional conflict 
of the play—order versus disorder. Les Parents Terribles 
deals with characters who wear modern clothes and live 
in modern flats, but it belongs to the theatre of escape 
just as much as Ondine or Dulcinée. It portrays family 
relationships, but not in an ordinary family, and not 
in the “just like home’ manner we have become 
hardened to in England, but with a style and a dynamic 
violence more reminiscent of Ford and Webster than 
of Dodie Smith. 

It is impossible, until they have followed them up 
by others which make their policy clear, to estimate the 
true importance of the attitude of Cocteau and Giraudoux 
in their last season’s plays. Ondine and Les Parents 
Terribles may have been mere boutades, not intended 
to set new movements going. Cocteau did not give 
sufficient convincing reasons for his condemnation of 
elaborate staging to make his play a turning point in 
theatrical history. Jouvet and Giraudoux seemed to 
have the wish to carry the conquest of naturalism to 
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its natural conclusion and re-establish make-believe in 
its lawful domain. It would be rash to be categorical 
about the future of the French theatre and to talk of 
the 1938-39 season as marking the end of an epoch or 
the beginning of a new régime simply because war has 
interrupted regular production or because a quarter- 
century has passed since Copeau started his experience 
at the Vieux Colombier. Flight from actuality, its main 
characteristic. may have been emphasized by the 
increasing instability of everyday life; it has been, 
nevertheless, the express design of France’s leading 
producers for nearly twenty years. 

Romanticism is not dead... and so, when war 
came, Gaston Baty, at Montparnasse, prepared another 
conducted tour to foreign parts (this time to the York- 
shire moors, in a play about Emily Bronté) and Maya 
resumed her seat on the window-sill, knitting in hand— 
“tu piques une maadille, puis tu sautes une maadille’’— 
watching for the clients who come, more eager than 
ever before, to be taken “‘ anywhere out of the world ”’. 


FRENCH FILMS 


LA MARSEILLAISE. (Academy. Production, Société 
d’Exploitations et de Productions Cinématographi- 
ques “La Marseillaise”’. Direction, Jean Renoir. 
Scenario, Jean Renoir, C. Koch, N. Martel, Dreyfus. 
Camera-work, Bourgoin, A. Douarinou, Maillos, 
J. P. Alphen, J. Lous. With Jouvet, Pierre Renoir, 
Lise Delamare, Sibirskaia, etc.) 


THE TYPE OF Englishman who is the last to concede 
the rights of man is the first to stand up when Rouget 
de Lisle’s song is played; but if you ask him about 
the French Revolution, he will probably say that Marie 
Antoinette played at farming till there was nothing 
but cake for those sheep, Robespierre, Marat, and 
Diderot, to eat, so they stormed the bastards, and 
locked all the rest in the Métro till Napoleon landed at 
Marseilles . . . which is why the song was written. 

In short, most Englishmen have an idea of the French 
Revolution which it is flattering to call hazy, and that, 
I think, explains the rather lukewarm appreciation which 
this film received. Renoir wasn’t setting out to make a 
glittering dramatization of surface high-lights. He pre- 
supposed in his audience a certain knowledge of the 
subject. Working co-operatively with and in honour 
of Frenchmen, he not only assumed that knowledge, 
but a liberty to move about within it; much as we do 
with Shakespeare. It doesn’t really worry us when 
anyone explains that the poet married Elizabeth and 
dedicated the sonnets to their son; or that Elizabeth 
wrote them himself, to herself; all this we take as 
different facets of a theme well known. Renoir in 
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La Marseillaise does much the same; the facets which 
he presents are different from those which we, 
in England, are accustomed to seeing. These may not 
make our own conception any less hazy—indeed, they 
demand beforehand that one’s conception be crystal- 
clear if one is not to get muddled—but their 
interpretation is seriously worth considering on their 
own, account. 

Renoir takes not the Revolution as a whole, but 
mainly the part in it of the people of Marseilles. Hence— 
and hence only—the song. Many details may find us 
in doubt, many we will have to turn back to history- 
books to verify—and are lucky if we know the 
right ones. I myself felt that some details were obscured 
and others unexplained ; many subsidiary scenes were 
given an importance justified in themselves, yet hardly 
to scale in the finished picture. I found the changes of 
scene and sidelight disjointed, whilst lacking the visual 
abruptness which may be claimed to ensure ideological 
continuity; here Renoir lacks Pabst’s cutting and 
himself suffers from his own painter’s tradition—so, 
many scenes are miniatures and come to life a second 
after, instead of before, we are shown them. In 
addition, the tinker-tipsy camera-work often caused me 
to blink. 

Not all these faults were the director’s ; some were 
due to me—to my incomplete confidence in thorough 
familiarity with every aspect of the subject. Others 
were due to circumstances of production—it must be 
remembered that this picture, “the first film ever to 
be made by a whole nation’s co-operative effort,” was 
begun in the days of the Front Populaire and suffered, 
above all in its financing, from subsequent political 
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changes. In many ways this is evident; the sound 
track is not up to scratch—or, rather, is frequently 
up to little more than that; the lighting shows signs of 
economy—though not as much as is suggested by 
some critics, who forget that Paris has not the same 
light as southerly Marseilles. Renoir takes care to 
differentiate between the two. There are moments, 
however, when one feels that he had to take what light 
he could get, and that was not always very much. In 
general assembling, the film shows that it was not 
finished on the scale on which it began. Much, in short, 
is scaffolding that would have been building; La 
Marseillaise, it is useless to deny, is not the film Renoir 
set out to make. It is an attempt at that film, an earnest 
of it, and we can see clearly enough what is there, and 
what would have been there had it continued as it 
began. For, for the first time, we are given the Revolution 
as seen and shared by the people; it is not the song 
which makes this film, but the march of the Marseilles 
people to Paris. Royalty are relegated, but remain 
people—bewildered (Louis XVI) or resentful (Marie 
Antoinette). They fit perfectly into such corners of 
the screen as they are given. The centre is filled by 
those who are killed but fight—/a Nation. This, la 
Nation, dominates all; and it is only in recognition of 
that that I would signalize the ennobling diction of all 
players; the appearance—in addition—of Jouvet ; 
and the brilliant dialogue. From accepted standpoints 
this holds up the film, but it gives it one of its main 
virtues as a document. 


LE DERNIER TOURNANT. (Embassy. Gladiator 
Film. Directed and Produced by Pierre Chenal. 
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Adaptation (from The Postman Always Rings Twice) 
by Charles Spaak and Henry Torres. With Michel 
Simon, Corinne Luchaire, Fernand Gravet, etc.) 


To my Loss, I never thought as highly of The Petrified 
Forest as did others. I know that that was largely because 
when viewing Bette Davies in that film, I was remember- 
ing Of Human Bondage. But Le Dernier Tournant 
should, it seems to me, have landed in the Petrified 
Forest—had it taken the right turning. Geographically, 
it couldn’t, because the French film-makers set it in the 
South of France. And that was the best equivalent. 
But there is no equivalent to the Petrified Forest, just 
as you could hardly do Aran in terms of Auvergne. 
Granted the geographical translation, all goes well— 
until you come up against the psychological; the 
short-sentence wanderer, the garage-owner, and _ his 
ex-barmaid wife—we know them in France; we know 
them in England; and in America. But we can’t quite 
“ get’? French people going through the reactions of 
American. It is the difference between stones from 
which flints are struck and those which soak in sun. 
Other directors could have made the translation psycho- 
logical as well as geographical; Renoir for one, or 
Allegret ; it is the measure of this film that in every 
unconsciously sad suggestion of Nick (Michel Simon) 
one feels Renoir. It is the measure of Renoir that 
throughout I felt Jean Gabin, an actor of whom I am 
only a sixty per cent fan. Of Gravet, I am none; in 
which he ties to me with Corinne Luchaire. Yet, 
though I regret that this film has had its setting changed 
whilst its situation remains the same, how grateful I 
am that it was not made in America; for there, nearly 
every part might have been played by Don Ameche. 
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LES JOURNAUX DE GUERRE. (Victoria Station, 
and other news reel theatres.) 
IT HARDLY MATTERS where you see them. It matters 
how, but that is something beyond rebuke—these 
interludes of filmed organ solos and picturizations of 
sub-singers who shouldn’t have it their fate to be seen, 
even if it is ours that they should be heard. But in and 
out these monstrosities, and in and out the brilliantined 
blah of our own news reels, you find in the French Journal 
de Guerre a sense of co-ordination of effort, of cinema- 
tography, and of art, lacking from ours. The French 
have no G.P.O. unit, but our documentaries do not 
compete with the news reels. The French news reels 
represented a determined effort to present in cinematic 
form the events of the war, which in turn and in time, 
make history. They represented, therefore, an attempt 
not only to preserve cinematic form as we were beginning 
to know it, but to use and to continue it. We may 
criticize the stubborn out-datedness of French strategy 
as we already criticize our own. Meanwhile, these films 
gave the evidence—in an articulated form—and they 
were topical: unlike our own brilliant Squadron 992, 
based on the Forth Bridge Raid, and only now released. 


Teele 
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LES GRANDS LYRIQUES ANGLAIS. FELIx ROSE. 
H. Didier. Paris. 7s. 6d. 


THE ANTHOLOGIST HAS had the ambition to provide 
“un choix vraiment representatif d’ceuvres des grandes 
poétes de langue anglais’. Such a task has baffled those 
who attempt it only in English; M. Rose essays it in 
French, printing the English originals opposite the 
gallicized versions. 

The first question to arise, “‘ representative of what ?”’, 
is somewhat summarily shelved. Many English readers 
could tell M. Rose of French poems more nearly the 
equivalent of certain English lyrics than could be any 
translation ; most will doubtless inform him that, if he 
aimed at providing French readers with even the 
academically acknowledged masterpieces, there are too 
many he has unaccountably missed. An English critic 
must realize that much that is not first-rate may leave, in 
translation, an impression which the first-rate may fail 
to do: at the same time, he has the right to point to 
many poems admirably suited to the French temper, 
and indeed derivative from it, yet here omitted. 

The book begins with Shakespeare, and takes in most 
after, though omitting Herrick, Marvell, and Dryden. 
Among much of Wordsworth, the sonnet on West- 
minster Bridge finds no place, the choice of Morris is 
more individual than inspired ; fifteen pages of Rossetti 
and four of O’Shaughnessey seem excessive ; one would 
sacrifice, for inclusion of others, much by Hood, William 
Cory, Elizabeth Browning, Thomas Moore; and it 
seems unfair both to Masefield, to his contemporaries and 
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to his successors, to masquerade him as sole repre- 
sentative of “les modernes ”’. 

So much for the poems. Not so much for the transla- 
tions. M. Rose has his felicities: J’amour se parodie Si 
quelque changement fait qu’il se modifie seems to me as 
near as one can get to, if not as much of, love is not love 
that alters when it alteration finds. But before he reaches 
that, he can render the opening of the sonnet as 4 /’union 
d’ ames loyales zene peux Admettre d’ obstacle, which sounds 
far more like Anne Hathaway’s mother than Shakespeare. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind whistles wanly as Souffle, 
souffle, glactale bise ; how explain to this translator that 
one “‘glaciale’’, not needed in English, is wronged by 
two ‘“‘souffles’”?? M. Rose’s method of translation is 
admirably simple ; word for word, only the spirit gone ; 
the difficulty of translating Elizabethan or Jacobean 
English into French has already been shown in the two 
versions of the New Testament, the one majestic, the 
other casual—I have often thought that is why the 
English Church has dispensed with outward pomp. 
M. Rose is happier with Byron, not bad on Blake, 
though The Tiger suffers metamorphosis as L’Enigme, 
in much the same way as Wordsworth’s Daffodils become 
a Danse des Narcisses. Burns is successfully hit off with 
“ Nous cliquerons gaiment les verres Au bon et vieux pays ’’, 
but it seems rash to equate “ Ye banks and braes””’ with 
“tes flancs, tes rives, Sont emaillés de fleurs st vives”. 
“ Emaillé”’ may be a lingual equivalent for “ dloom sae 
fresh and fair”’, but it is not an equivalent for anything 
Burns would have written or felt. 

I have said enough, I hope, to show that whilst 
M. Rose is not unequal to translating a number of the 
more obvious beauties of our language, it should have 
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been quite beyond him to attempt a representative 
selection of our poetry. One hundred and fifty poems, 
ranging from Shakespeare to Stevenson, are here trans- 
lated—by one man. That energy would have been 
more profitably expended in teaching French students, 
for whom this strange volume is primarily intended, to 
learn enough of the language to read in the original 
such as they felt drawn to. Some, at least, would have 
known better than to translate the Keats tag as Une 
belle chose est une joie immortelle. 


A. WILLS 


PARIS FRANCE. GERTRUDE STEIN. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


One Day I shall read once too often that the French 
love their soil. I shall go berserk, run amok, become 
sane—and realize, from the blank stares which greet 
me, that this still needs to be said. One knows that, of 
course, and Mr. Somerset Maugham said it very nicely 
in his France at War booklet, even though he only 
scratched the surface of that soil. Miss Stein also says it 
very nicely, in her newish neo-simple English. She says 
a lot of nice things very nicely, and slips in a number of 
stories which are so anciently that, that only Miss Stein 
would slip them in, and she generalizes in her captivating 
manner on half-truths. She gives an engaging picture 
of a Paris, existing as a background to those who chose 
to make their twentieth-century art there, and she 
throws in country life as a background to that. Knowing 
she is mythical, if not mythological, already, she keeps 
herself out of it all, and if, as it seems, she actually is 
out of it all, this book remains, what it becomes, a 
charming superficial exposition of one American genera- 
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tion’s pleasure in Paris. One reads it for Stein. But for 
Paris, for France—one was waiting ; from the many who 
love it, have lived by it, have renounced other homes for 
it—one was awaiting some contemporary exposition, 
other than patriotic hail or friendly farewell. 


LILIAN AINSWORTH 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY JOURNAL. Com- 
piled by JoHN HAMPDEN. Macmillan. 125. 6d. 


ENGLISH FOLKLORE. Curistina HoLe. Batsford. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Ir is A commonplace to say of an author, “ deserves 
our thanks’ for having brought a past period to life ; 
of An Eighteenth Century Journal it would probably 
be true that all those he has studied owe him thanks. 
He has given us the quintessence of the English 
eighteenth century. The Journal, which easily might 
have been a compilation, is a distillation. He has 
achieved this by taking three years (1774-1776) and by 
limiting himself to London. The limit, however, acts 
mainly as a focus, for he draws upon every diary, letter, 
newspaper, and report that covers his place and period. 
Moreover, he appends a List of Sources, some seventy-six, 
so that we can check every entry and reference. This 
admirable scheme enables the Journal to flow smoothly, 
whilst allowing of no suspicion of cheating; we can verify 
everything, and knowing that, can enjoy ourselves, with- 
out feeling that the Journalist is too good to be true. He 
is acomposite gentleman, of means and of culture, as 
gentlemen were, then; as indeed, that made them be. 
He emerges as interested in politics and in poetry, in 
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American affairs and in architecture, and he has a whole- 
some lack of servility towards Dr. Johnson which must 
have been shared by many more than we realize. In 
short, lamentable as I find it to recommend rather than 
to review, here is a book to supplement, say, The 
Eighteenth Century Background, and to suit all those 
who wish to find their own. At no time could it have 
been more needed—and I cannot refrain from pointing 
out that it has been published at the pre-war price for 
a work of this standing. 

There is no apparent connection between this and 
English Folklore, except that the editor sent it to me 
saying, ‘‘ Miss Hole hasn’t done what he has—‘ distilla- 
tion’ is the word.” I have already used that, and I do 
not quite see how one is to distil English folklore—at 
any rate, for a book by this publisher; Batsford like 
dictionary-books; they give the facts and leave you to 
make the findings. I still regret that the lay-out of their 
page mitigates against assimilation of the facts; the 
type comes far too near the headings, and the paragraphs 
rarely take less than half a long-lined page to unfold. 
This being said, Miss Hole has performed well a useful 
function. It is not, to my mind, a first-rate function, 
because folk-lore is so much the decoration on the dress 
of anthropology that the one becomes unreal without 
the other. Those with no love, and therefore with no 
knowledge, of anthropology, will find the book inspiring 
to dip into, but dull to read. Those with curiosity, and 
therefore with some interest in myth, will be grateful for 
much that they can themselves sort out and illuminate ; 
it is a good deal to have the material. 


TREVOR JAMES 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BACKGROUND. 
BasiL WILLEY. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 


Mr. WILLEY Has done two extremely useful things in 
this book. He has given us a comprehensive and 
illuminating account of the idea of Nature in the 
philosophy, religion, ethics, and political thought of the 
eighteenth century, and has offered us a yardstick where- 
with to measure certain conceptions, and misconcep- 
tions, of to-day. 

In a variety of senses the term ‘‘ Nature ’’ makes even 
its contemporary “ Wit’? a poor second. It had, 
American scholarship tells us, sixty different meanings, 
and few of us (certainly not myself) are in a position to 
challenge this intimidating estimate. But in general, 
“ Nature,” says Mr. Willey, “ was the grand alternative 
to all that man had made of man ; upon her solid ground 
therefore must all the religion, the ethics, the politics, 
the law, and the art of the future be constructed.” 
Naturally there was difference of opinion as to the precise 
nature of this grand alternative (this sentence is offered 
not as a witticism, but as an example of some of the 
difficulties Mr. Willey has surmounted). The “ State 
of Nature”’ was an ideal, but how reach agreement as 
to what that State really was? Some throughout this 
and the preceding century were prepared to find it in 
the prairies with the noble savage (so Le Comte, 
Rousseau, Diderot); some, for whom Nature was the 
Book of God, were naturally disposed to the pious 
Panglossian opinion that all was for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds (so Leibniz, arduously, and Soames 
Jenyns, complacently). Yet again, men could believe 
with Locke that the real State of Nature had the Law of 
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Nature (i.e. of Reason) to govern it, and that the im- 
perfections of our being were the results of an abnegation 
of reason. This was Swift’s view, remember, though 
when at last he came to full hatred he was driven to 
believe that man is not animal rationale but merely 
rationis capax. Others there were, like Shaftesbury and 
Hume in their different ways, to defend Nature against 
Reason and argue that our moral and esthetic judgments 
proceed from sensibility and unanalysable feeling ; while 
politics, said Burke, “ ought to be adapted, not to human 
reason, but to human nature, of which reason is but a 
part, and that by no means the greatest part.” That 
the problem was not merely academic may be judged 
from the practice of Wesley and Whitefield. Then 
finally, for Wordsworth, a return to Nature meant an 
assimilation of himself and others with the countryside 
and the elements. ‘‘ Indeed the history of the idea in 
the eighteenth century can be described in the most 
general terms as its development from a rational into an 
emotional principle.” 

Thus, briefly, of philosophical Nature: the transition 
from Nature and Reason to Nature and Feeling. But 
Nature considered as history has its interest too. For 
Burke and the later Wordsworth, Nature produces what 
is best (most natural), and man’s part is to explain what 
he can and reverently accept the rest; Liberals like 
Priestley and Adam Smith would have Nature left to 
itself, when once the unnatural corruptions introduced 
by evil men have been removed ; Holbach and Godwin 
and the Jacobin philosophers in general preached a 
maximum of human action to ensure that Nature should 
produce not jungles and slums, but justice and social 
well-being. It is Mr. Willey’s view that it was the 
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eighteenth century reverence for Nature that deferred 
the full theoretic development of this last till the time 
of Marx. 

I have failed badly if in this necessarily scanty account 
I have not shown the reader that this is one of the most 
interesting books he is likely to open in 1940. The 
method, one of summary and comment, ensures that 
it is of great help to students of the period (not least, of 
its literature), and as I suggested in my opening para- 
graph, it bears directly on our current concerns. The 
philosophers of the eighteenth century were far from in 
agreement (when were they ever ?), the Augustans had 
a sad social nystagmus; there were wars and brutality 
and misery and oppression and corruption—but with it 
all the age was a buoyant one, and hopeful. ‘‘ This seems 
to be the time, when the minds of men are opening to 
large and generous views of things.’ So Priestley in 
1768. Gibbon himself thought that each age of the 
world increased in wealth and happiness, in knowledge 
certainly, and perhaps in virtue. And this was Godwin’s 
faith (of whom Mr. Willey writes with sympathy and 
new understanding): ‘‘ Let the most oppressed people 
under heaven once change their mode of thinking, and 
they are free.” And Priestley again, in the most horribly 
falsified prophecy of his age: “ As the world advances 
in civilization, and national animosity abates, war 
becomes less distressing to peaceable individuals who do 
not bear arms.”’ All these men were working for good 
and never dreamt of the perjuries and perversions of our 
time. The perfectibility of man was then no idle 
catchword, and though Prussia should spawn a Frederick, 
the Nazi state was not even seen as a nightmare. Attila 


was buried in the past. 
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I hope no potential reader will decide that the 
eighteenth century does not matter to him. Out of it 
came the superb abstractions: liberty, equality, 
fraternity ; the Rights of Man, and the Law of Nature. 
It was a century of foundations, and if our house is not 
to fall it is because those foundations are strong. Mr. 
Willey is very much aware of all this, his writing is at 
all times distinguished, and his book belongs to a high 
order of criticism. 

Gwyn JONES 


ELIZABE THAN, PLAYSSANDUPEAY ERS SiGe: 
HarRISON. Routledge. 125. 6d. 


THE EXPECTATIONS INVARIABLY aroused by such a title 
are here fulfilled by the sensible and lively scholarship 
of the author. His research reveals the rise of the play- 
house as we know it; the plays are seen against a back- 
ground of opposition from authority, patronage from 
the aristocracy and rivalry among the players. Those 
dramatists whom we know well occur not primarily as 
poets but as men of the theatre. Kyd, Nashe, and, 
particularly, Greene, emerge in rightful lighting, whilst 
Marston’s is, I think, cut down rather severely and I see 
no reason to accept the over-simplified account of 
Marlowe’s death. But though the author occasionally 
misses imaginativeness, he avoids as well cleverness ; yet 
is never dry, and has an almost Elizabethan gusto for 
his subject, the players (of whose companies he gives full 
account) who made the Elizabethan theatre. The rich 
life of that is so admirably and excitingly given that 
it is with difficulty that I restrain myself from passing 
on my pleasure in copious quotation, for this is not a 
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treatise but a tale, in every turn of which there is astonish- 
ment, inspiration, and adventure. 
TREVOR JAMES 


WHAT DO BOYS AND GIRLS READ? A. J. 
JENKINSON. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


THIS BOOK, COMPILED mostly from questionnaires 
directed to teachers and pupils at Secondary and 
Elementary Schools, is a useful sociological fragment, 
a sort of detailed footnote to the researches of the Mass 
Observers. 

Mr. Jenkinson’s main object was to decide whether 
the teaching of English literature, as now practised, is of 
any value and has any real relationship to the develop- 
ment of the child. He concludes that to drive a child of 
fourteen through Addison’s Essays is useless if not 
positively harmful, and that the less literature is taught 
as an examinable “ subject ’’ the better. But incidentally 
his researches have brought out a number of interesting 
points. One is the sharp difference between children in 
the Secondary Schools and those of the same age in the 
‘* Senior ’’ Schools (higher forms of Elementary Schools). 
The former have been picked out by the scholarship 
system and belong to a more intellectual and more 
slowly-maturing type. The Secondary schoolgirl of 
fourteen is still a child, but a child with fairly good 
literary taste. The Elementary schoolgirl of the same age 
is for most purposes an underdeveloped adult; she is 
already reading senastional erotic novelettes side by side 
with “comics” of the most infantile kind. Another 
point is the phase of philistinism that most children seem 
to go through between the ages of twelve and fourteen. 
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And another is the importance of the “blood” (or 
“penny dreadful ’’) in the development of the child. 
It seems that nearly all English-teachers now recognize 
this. Attempts to suppress the reading of “ bloods ” 
have ceased, and some teachers even state that they 
make use of them in their English lessons. 

But the most striking point of all is the improvement 
in literacy and intelligence that is unquestionably taking 
place. Mr. Jenkinson, starting out with very high 
standards, seems rather to underrate this. He gives 
detailed lists of the books taken out of school libraries, 
and though, of course, there is an immense consumption 
of trash, the fact remains that the children of both sexes 
do voluntarily read great numbers of “ good”’ books 
in their spare time. Dickens (especially David Copper- 
field), Defoe, and Stevenson are steady favourites, and 
Wells, Kipling, Blackmore, Tom Hughes, Conan 
Doyle, and G. K. Chesterton all appear in the lists. 
Poetry is less well-represented, the favourite poems 
usually being patriotic battle-pieces, but Shakespeare 
seems to be fairly extensively read. Considering that 
the children under examination are aged 12-15 and 
belong to the poorest class in the community, these 
results are extremely encouraging. It also appears that 
nearly all children now read the newspapers, and read 
the news as well as the comic columns, etc. It is unfortu- 
nate that the favourite paper should in most cases be 
the Daily Mail, but a child’s choice of papers is governed 
by that of its parents. Except for the Herald, no left- 
wing paper appears to have any footing among school- 
children. 

Students of social change should lay by this book. 
It casts a lot of light on the direction in which society 
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is moving, and, were they capable of using it, could give 
valuable hints to the left-wing propagandists who at 
present totally fail to reach the mass of the population. 


GEORGE ORWELL 


SEA URCHIN. Ruys Davies. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


JORGEN JORGENSEN Was a dare-devil Dane with a great 
love for England. It even survived being press-ganged 
into the Royal Navy in 1799. What he disliked far 
more was having to fight for his country after the battle 
of Copenhagen, and he sailed his ship so near the 
beloved English coast as to ensure capture. This resulted 
in a price being put on his head in Denmark, and himself 
being put on parole in England. During that time he 
was accepted by his idol, Sir Joseph Banks, and he 
wrote—he always had, and he always did, whether in 
Tahiti or Australia, at sea or in prison. In London he 
wrote a play ; but it was not by writing that he won his 
chief fame ; it was by that adventure which to anyone 
else would have seemed crazy but to him was natural 
outlet for both his love of activity and his conviction 
that he was a genius. Caring nothing for his parole 
he assembled a trading expedition to Iceland, and once 
there, stirred by the plight of the inhabitants under 
Danish rule, he seized the country and made himself 
King. 

This was not the end of his career. After his fall and 
after prison, he was employed as a spy by the British 
Government. This proved his undoing, as the funds 
provided set him at the mercy of his greatest vice, 
gambling. Nevertheless, such was his versatility, that 
in prison (where he knew Elizabeth Fry) he became a 
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preacher, and after transportation to the Antipodes, was 
in turn policeman, editor, pioneer, author, and always 
drunkard. He died on the 20th of January, 1841, and 
‘¢ was buried in a spot now unknown to man”. 

Such a boisterous life needs delicate handling if its 
point is not to be lost. Here it receives it. Mr. Davies, 
attempting biography for the first time, presents this 
astonishing history with just the right degree of detach- 
ment. The incredible events follow so swiftly, and are 
so highly coloured, that the least suggestion of dramatiza- 
tion would have deadened them. Avoiding this and 
achieving a model biography of an enthrallingly fantastic 
figure, Mr. Davies is to be congratulated both for his 
skill and for his selection of subject. 


TED BERGEN 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA. ERLING CHRISTOPHERSEN. 
Translated from the Norwegian by R. L. BENHAM. 
Illustrated. Cassell. 125. 6d. 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1937, eleven Norwegians sailed, with 
one hundred tons of equipment, to stay on and to study 
Tristan da Cunha. As they included a botanist, a land 
and a marine zoologist, a sociologist, a doctor, and a 
dentist, the study was able to be tolerably comprehensive. 
At Cape Town, they were joined by a South African 
geologist and an English surveyor. Each has written 
of his own speciality in this book, under the editorship 
of the botanist-leader of the expedition. Tristan is of 
interest not only as “the lonely isle”, as the only 
known breeding-place of the petrel, or because of the 
well known dental superiority of its inhabitants. It is 
important, both scientifically and historically, as a link 
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DENIS SAURAT 


Hundreds of thousands 

¥ have heard M. Saurat’s 
broadcasts on The Spirit of France. Here in 
accessible inexpensive form is a superb bird’s- 
eye view of French life. ‘The best kind of 
propaganda, the essential truth about the French 
people.’—Time and Tide. ‘M. Saurat’s views are 
of permanent value.’—Times Lit. Supp. Illus. 1s. 


2 New Books by 


Georges Duhamel 
WHY FRANCE FIGHTS 


The author shows that the future task of the 
Western Powers must be the overthrow of the 
German materialistic conception of civilization, 
for the safety of the true civilization which makes 
life worth living for humanity. 6s. 


CECILE AMONG THE PASQUIERS 


This brings the story of the Pasquier family up 
to the Great War of 1914, and gives a vivid 
piGure of the France of that period. 9s. 6d. 
‘It is profoundly enjoyable. This long book is 
like life itself. One reads it with great refresh- 
ment and stimulation.” FRANK SWINNERTON. 
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between the African and American continents. To have 
it thus surveyed is therefore a something of an achieve- 
ment, and despite the preponderance of scientists among 
the contributors, the lay reader will not be put off by 
too much technicality. Indeed, the book errs on the 
light side, for though much may be learnt, more could 
have been told. The description and study of the 
islanders are sketchy, and a book of this kind would have 
gained from a contrasting account of the life of the 
members of the expedition. Mr. Christophersen has 
“‘ written popular articles and delivered popular lectures, 
as well as making the sort of important contribution 
to scientific botany which all botanists, but only botanists 
read ’’. I cannot help feeling that his present contribution 
would have been more important had he been content 
to be read only by botanists. Apart from this, the 
book can count on acclaim from all lovers of birds, 
islands, and expeditions. 


LAMBERT STONE 


PEACE, IT’S WONDERFUL. WILLIAM SAROYAN. 
Faber. 8s. 3d. 


I FELL FOR A SAILOR. FRED UrQuHarT. Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 


SAROYAN FOR THE moment I think is going, but Urquhart 
is coming, or at least still here. Saroyan’s best story is 
the first in the book—The Love Kick. Itis about a terrible 
old girl, Miss Pfister, who sighs for Mr. Clip Rye. 
Although she puts her nose in the air when he passes, 
that is love. So Clip Rye kicks her. 

“... Myself,” says the story, “I’d say Clip 
shouldn’t have done it, if for no other reason than that 
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Ngee articles in French and English on Politics, 
Foreign Affairs, Literature, the Arts, etc. Topical notes, 
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French and English Books, Poetry, etc. 
Single copies 6d. Annual subscription, post free, 7s. 6d. 
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from the Publishers : 


CROSS CHANNEL LTD. 
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BOOKS ARE NOT LUXURIES 


Books are not among the things we can 
do without—they give necessary relaxation 
and refreshment to soldiers and civilians 
alike, and some, such as books on home 
food production, are an important con- 
tribution to the national effort. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LID. 


Booksellers since 1790 


477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Mayfair 3601 
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it made Miss Pfister so happy. She didn’t deserve such 
affection from a man like Clip. I didn’t see Clip kick her, 
but I showed up in time to hear Miss Pfister crying, and 
I know the kinds of crying there is, and Miss Pfister’s 
kind was the joyous love variety. . . . So they took Clip 
to jail. They took him to jail for doing a noble kindness 
like that.” 

That story is very good and I suppose it is what 
Saroyan was; but most of the others, especially the 
solemn ones, are what Saroyan now is (just for the 
moment I hope). There is a soft centre to them which is 
rather sickly. Why it is so difficult for funny writers to 
be serious in a respectable manner is difficult to say, 
but it seems to be true in most cases. Think of Jerome K. 
Jerome. J. K. J. is still funny in the funny bits, and very 
like Saroyan’s funny bits they are too, the slow work-up, 
the understatement, the use of repetition. Take Jerome’s 
famous cheese story, the cheese I mean that emptied the 
railway carriage and put the undertaker in mind of a dead 
baby. The technique of telling that story is Saroyan’s 
technique, you can see it plain enough under the language 
differences. When I say that his solemn bits are like 
Jerome’s solemn bits I am saying enough to make me 
glad that the Atlantic separates Saroyan and me. 

I do not detect anything maudlin in Urquhart yet, 
and there is no point in expecting trouble. But then, 
of course, he is not funny in a big way like Saroyan ; 
so perhaps he is safe. This book is very good indeed. 
He does girls very well. The name story—J Fell for a 
Sailor, and Sweat, and the one about the girl in the 
Home for Consumptives are as clear cut as expensive 
diamonds. His social differences are all cut diamonds, 
too. He has, indeed, a diamond style, the stories are 
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FRIENDS OF THE FRENCH FORCES FUND 


(Les Amis Britanniques des Combattants Frangais) 


Presidents : 
The Marquis of Crewe, K.G. 
The Lord Tyrrell of Avon, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Vice-President : 
Brig--General, cE; L. spears, ©.B:, C-B.E., M.C;, M-P: 


This FUND provides comforts and amenities for 
the French Forces. Comforts are being sent to 
French fighting men who are now in English 
hospitals, and to camps where they are assembling 
in response to the appeal of the National Com- 
mittee, in agreement with the British Government. 


FUNDS ARE NOW URGENTLY NEEDED— 
These brave men are now homeless. 


Every contribution, however small, will not only 
be an act of personal kindness but an important 
link in the chain which binds our two great 
peoples. 


Donations should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
Room 780, Savoy Hotel, London, W.C.2. 


A GIFT FROM A FRIEND TO A FRIEND, 
FROM AN ALLY TO A GALLANT COMRADE. 
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complete and isolate. He is the prisoner within the 
diamond and if his captivity grows irksome to him the 
diamond will cloud. But at present he is bright and clear 
and fiery within his diamond. 

STEVIE SMITH 


DAS PROBLEM DER FREIHEIT (The Problem of 
Liberty). THomMas Mann. Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 
Stockholm. 


IN HIS LATEST political essay Thomas Mann deals with 
the future of democracy. The civilized man’s fear, he 
argues, that liberty and the values of individualism 
would be destroyed by socialist collectivism, is, so to 
say, the fear of democracy of itself, and this fear plays 
no little part in the repercussions democracy is suffering 
to-day. Thomas Mann, who rejects absolute 
individualism as much as an _ individual-destroying 
socialization of extremest consequences, thinks a 
reconciliation between individual and society to be 
possible. He demands just and reasonable consideration 
for the individual and the social element in human life, 
a totality of the humane which is diametrically opposed 
to totalitarian policy. Too conservative democrats 
could be persuaded that totalitarian dictatorship would 
protect them against bolshevism: that was the essence 
of the last six years of European history. But the 
bourgeoisie of the Fascist states has already learned 
how Fascism protects capitalism. Of the dream of 
Hitler’s financial supporters just the contrary has 
come true, and the world has got a taste of what 
National-Socialism is: namely, the most destructive 
revolution in history. It is “a revolution of the 
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spiritual nothingness, of absolute cynicism, filled with 
an unheard-of lust to desecrate men and _ ideas, 
a destruction of the fundaments of our civilization ”’. 
If democracy is the great conservative power to-day, 
it is that in the sense of being a defender of civilization 
against the advance of violence. But to be able really 
to defeat this abstract barbarism it must also remember 
its one-time revolutionary fire. And that means: 
a social self-restriction of liberty is the command of the 
hour. Democracy can only hold its ground against the 
onslaught of a dishumanizing brutality as a liberty ripe 
for social changes which, by well-meaning concessions, 
saves the values of individualism. 


J. LESSER 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF 
CHINESE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Published by the National Library of Peiping 
Kunming (Yunnanfu), Yunnan, China. 
AIM : 
To serve as a bibliographical publication covering current 


books and periodicals published in China in Chinese as well 
as in European languages. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
1. Bibliographical articles relating to China and various 
phases of Chinese culture. 
2. General articles on recent advances in scientific 
research carried on in China. 


3. Selected publications : 
Books in Chinese. 
Books in European languages. 
Government publications. 


4. Selected periodicals : 
Periodicals in Chinese. 
Periodicals in European languages. 


5. Index to Chinese Periodical Literature. 
Index translationum. 
7. Notes and News. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS (Payable in advance) : 


In China : $8.00 Mex. per annum. 
Foreign Countries : U.S.$ 2.00 per annum 
or 50 cents per copy. Postage free. 


All Subscriptions should be sent to: 


The National Library of Peiping, Kunming Office, 
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